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THE RELATION BETWEEN CORRECTED VISION 
AND PERSONALITY TRAITS 


DOROTHY ORR 
Supervising Principal of Fair and Pryor Street Schools, Atlanta 


The introduction of remedial reading in X and Y Schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia, was reported in the PEABopy JOURNAL in 1935* It was followed 
‘by a study of reading readiness outlined in an article published in 
1937°. In 1938 the faculties of the same schools made an investigation 
of the relation of defects in vision to character building as well as to 
academic accomplishments. The experiment extended throughout the 
year 1938-39 and consisted of (1) finding children who appeared to 
have defective vision; (2) ascertaining by simple tests whether a 
medical examination was necessary; (3) providing ways and means of 
having each child see an eye specialist and of procuring glasses for 
those who needed them; noting the results. 

It may be observed that the problem confronting the teacher is very 
different from that which the physician faces. From the number of 
children in her class the teacher must ascertain which pupils are not 
doing well and then find the reason for their lack of success. The phy- 
sician diagnoses cases presented to him; he does not attempt to select 
them from the mass. The teacher must use a great deal of ingenuity 
in searching for causes of failure as the child and the child’s parents 
accustomed to his peculiarities or imperfections are often the last to 
become aware of them. If the trouble has existed for some time and 
friction has resulted, the child has developed unpleasant personality 
traits and has become a problem to himself as well as to others. It is 
obvious that any practical means to a solution would be of great value. 

Each fall the children in the Atlanta Public School System are ex- 
amined by the school nurse and those pupils having defects in vision 


*Dorothy Orr, “An Experiment in Remedial Reading,” Peabody Journal of 
Education, Vol. 13, No. 3, November, 1935. 


*Katharine A. Ransom, “A Study of Reading Readiness,” Peabody Journal 
of Education, Vol. 16, No. 4, January 1939. 
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are reported to the parents, the principal and the teachers. The nurse’s 
list was used as the basis for study. The teachers also were relied upon 
to furnish the names of those whom they thought had difficulty in 
seeing. They watched the children in their classrooms, noted whether 
they could see from the blackboard, how far from their faces they 
held their books, whether they turned their heads with the right side 
or the left side nearer to the book, how they arranged their papers for 
writing, whether the penmanship indicated any unusual peculiarity 
and whether the child was a behavior problem. When the teacher 
found a child who for some reason was not succeeding in his efforts, 
she discussed the case with the principal. 


EQUIPMENT USED TO TasT VISION 


For a period of several weeks at three different times during the 
school term, the principal had the use of the Ophthmalmic Telebinocu- 
lar*. Since there were long intervals when this instrument was not 
available and since she had devised simple tests which had proved 
rather satisfactory she resorted to the use of the tests for detecting 
eye difficulties whenever the telebinocular was in use in another 
school. As often as possible both telebinocular and simple tests were 
used. 


The tests consisted of an eye chart devised in 1937 for checking the 
vision of young children and those who could not read". It was designed 
to take the place of the Wellsworth Kindergarten Test Card* because 
the figures on the card represented objects unfamiliar to children of 
the present day. The new eye chart was made as nearly as possible in 
accordance with the laws of physics as well as with the laws of psy- 
chology. The objects which small children drew or talked about were 
chosen wherever they could be used. It was found that children who 
could see only the solid black figures had less perfect vision than {hose 
who recognized both solid black and figures made up altogether of 
lines. Older children who could not read were sometimes tested by 
the new chart but the Snellen chart was preferred. Arabic numbers 
were used also as some children see them more easily than letters. In 
addition to the use of the charts, a kaleidoscope proved an aid as it had 
been found effective in determining eye trouble while being used as 
one means of testing “eyedness.” When a child said, “It hurts” or 
rubbed his eyes after looking through the kaleidoscope, there was 


*Betts Eye Testing Equipment, Ophthmalmic Telebinocular with Betts Tests. 
age testing equipment for indicating eye defects. Keystone View Co., Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

‘Chart accepted for use by the Board of Education, Atlanta, Georgia, and 
copyrighted in 1938, by Mrs. Herta A. Rice and Miss Dorothy Orr. 

"American Optical Company No. 1946. 
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usually discomfort and something wrong with the vision. A test for 
close vision was found invaluable. Coarse and fine print on the child’s 
reading level was used and the ease and rapidity of reading was noted. 
Distance from the eyes was measured, and the type of mistakes made 
helped in the diagnosis of the trouble. Some few children could see 
fine print better than coarse print. It was also discovered that the 
first picture used in the Binet-Simon Intelligence test was a distinct 
aid in diagnosis as a really far-sighted child looked at it at arm’s 
length. The child was always asked whether he preferred to sit at 
the front, back or in the middle at the movies. When the answer was 
“in front” or “at the back,” he was asked why. In some cases, the 
answer was “Because it hurts my eyes to sit closer.” Sometimes the 
child said, “I sit in the front because I cannot see over the big people.” 
Several children reported that their eyes hurt for hours after looking 
at movies or that they suffered headaches or had to go to bed in a 
darkened room. In spite of such conditions, they continued to attend. 
It was also found that a rough indication of eye trouble was the dis- 
tance at which pupils could look into some one else’s eyes without 
discomfort. A few ten- and eleven-year-old children found the experi- 
ence difficult at the distance of two feet; two could come very close 
without discomfort and could stand about seven feet off but could not 
endure looking at anyone at any distance in between. 


MEDICAL TREATMENT 


As the schools could expect little financial help from patrons, promi- 
nent eye specialists were called upon to make examinations for a 
modest sum, the money to be paid out of the school treasury. There 
were six doctors called upon, all certified by the American Board of 
Ophthalmology’ and no one refused his services. One interested prac- 
titioner gave unsparingly of his time, examining eight children free 
of charge. But the greatest help given was the unselfish service ren- 
dered by an optician who filled the prescriptions for a small amount. 
He did this work as a memorial to his own little children whom he lost 
through unfortunate accidents. Toward the end of the experiment, 
becoming convinced of the helpfulness of the work undertaken, he 
donated twenty-five pairs of glasses free. His work was checked by 
the eye men who wrote the prescriptions. 

The patrons served were of the neediest type; some lived in base- 
ments, many relied on W.P.A. or other forms of relief and the highest in 
the economic scale had at their disposal merely the necessities of life. 
A typical case is one in which a mother received $42.00 a month from 


“Directory of the American Board of Ophthalmology Supplement 8, 1937, 
938. 
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relief and had to support herself, her grown daughter, three children 
of her own and three belonging to her daughter whose husband was 
in the chain gang. Ignorance prevailed as well as poverty. In the 
kindergarten of X school during a free play period one child said to 
another, “Let’s play we’re eating. We ain’t got no liquor though.” At 
Y school there was factional strife among the children and parents as 
to whether Christ spoke “in the tongue.” 

When the faculty felt practically sure that the attention of a special- 
ist was needed, the principal called at the child’s home or requested 
the mother to come to school and see about an appointment. The 
mother and child usually walked to and from the doctor’s office on the 
days required for the examination and took two more trips to the op- 
tician’s place of business. In nine instances the patrons paid the 
school for the money spent on glasses. However, they were always 
asked to do so and financial matters were discussed before any work 
was undertaken. In most cases there was no possibility of payment. 
While the patrons were poor, their trust and implicit faith caused the 
faculties to exercise an even greater care in helping them make deci- 
sions about the children. 

Of the one hundred fifteen cases tested by the teachers and principal, 
about half made visits to have their eyes examined. Nineteen were 
not recommended for examination, fourteen could not go because their 
parents refused permission, and for twenty-four who seemed to need 
an examination there was no money. Of the fifty-eight who made 
visits to have their eyes examined, fifty went to medical doctors in- 
cluding eight internes at Grady Hospital and eight went to optome- 
trists. Of the fifty who went to eye specialists and to the Grady, forty- 
one were given glasses. The eight taken to optometrists were carried 
by parents whose financial status was higher than that of the majority 
of those for whom the school provided glasses. All who went to op- 
tometrists were given glasses. 

Of the nine who were examined by oculists and given no glasses, 
three were told that they had no eye trouble but that they had formed 
bad eye habits. The teachers were asked to continue remedial reading 
with them. Four had slight trouble but the doctor thought that there 
was too little to warrant glasses at the time. Two were told to report 
back in September. : 

Of the three who had formed bad eye habits all were: pupils of low 
intelligence and marked peculiarities. It was a surprise to the faculty 
that one child whose telebinocular test indicated clearly that he saw 
separate objects with the two eyes throughout the series of tests was 
not given glasses. The doctor merely suggested a continuation of the 
same treatment that had been given as the boy had improved in 
academic work over his record in previous years. 
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Case STUDIES 


On the other hand one child’s eyesight may have been saved because 
of the telebinocular test. Gene W., a very intelligent boy, was being 
helped so that he could skip a half year. Before placing more work on 
him, his eyes were tested as one did not seem to focus correctly. The 
chart showed no trouble, the child read beautifully but the telebinocu- 
lar showed decided trouble. At the end of the test the child remarked, 
“I couldn’t see but out of one eye at a time although I kept both open.” 
The oculist advised as little reading as possible and an operation later. 

The one hundred fifteen cases were checked in order to compare the 
diagnostic value of the telebinocular on the one hand, with that of the 
Rice-Orr chart with original devices on the other, and an attempt was 
made where both types of tests were used to determine whether they 
were of equal value or whether one was of more value than the other. 
In fifty-one cases it was considered that the findings were of equal 
value, in forty-seven the chart was either more satisfactory or so satis- 
factory that the telebinocular was not used, in seventeen cases the 
trouble was better indicated by the telebinocular than by all the other 
devices. The conclusion arrived at was that a more complete picture 
of the child’s condition could be obtained by the use of both devices. 
It was also made evident that the use of the chart alone does not catch 
many outstanding defects in vision particularly in cases where decided 
far-sightedness occurs. 

The children given glasses varied in intelligence from 112 I.Q. to 65 
I.Q. They varied in health and in social and economic advantages. The 
gain or loss in academic work could not be accurately measured as the 
glasses were obtained one or two at a time over a period of two semes- 
ters, some receiving glasses only two weeks before the close of school. 
From an estimate obtained from the class tests and from the teacher’s 
opinion, it is considered safe to say that in the majority of cases there 
was improvement in reading and in subjects depending upon it rang- 
ing from two years improvement within a semester to one month in a 
semester. Where there was little improvement the child sometimes 
failed to wear the glasses and usually complained that they bothered 
him. Another reason for failure to improve might be due to the lack 
of foundation work which the child should have acquired in lower 
grades. After a pupil obtained glasses and could “see,” it was neces- 
sary to give him special attention, to arrange a program suited to his 
needs and to encourage and praise his efforts. It is obvious that it 
takes time to help children catch up with their academic work who 
have suffered from eye strain for a number of years. In practically all 
cases, there was decided improvement in independence and self-reli- 
ance, and the happiness that accompanies daily success. Language 
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became easier as nervous tension was relieved. One boy said, “I used 
to get a few A’s and many U’s but now it is reversed.” Dancing to 
music became easier and penmanship greatly improved. In many 
cases the child’s attitude towards life changed completely. 

James F. in the fifth grade who had an I.Q. of 93 had been given re- 
medial reading for three years and could not read. After he was pro- 
perly fitted with glasses he moved upward within three months from 
the third grade reading level to a fifth. His teacher reported “a vast 
improvement in every phase of work.” 

John M., a boy of thirteen, was fitted with glasses which ordinarily 
would be worn by a sixty-five-year-old man. He had a pronounced 
speech defect and a decided limp but improved vision apparently 
caused the limp to disappear and the speech to become easier. He 
smiled often and declared “The world is better.” 

LeRoy W. with an I1.Q. of 104 received glasses but would not wear 
them. His teacher attributes his improvement of five years within one 
year to instruction in the phonetic system which helped him in both 
reading and arithmetic. His spelling, however, showed less gain and 
it seems evident that his glasses do not suit. 

In some instances, a small defect in vision may cause more frustra- 
tion than might be supposed. J. C., a boy of eleven, volunteered the 
information that he could not do fourth grade work and asked to be 
placed in the third grade. It was found that he was slightly far-sighted 
but not enough to be given glasses. After trying unsuccessfully to 
teach him, glasses were secured and his improvement within sixteen 
teaching days was six month according to his scores on the Word Dis- 
crimination Test and the Iota Word Test’. 


Grace M. is an outstanding example of improvement in character 
traits and academic work as well. She had so much trouble at home 
and at school while she was in the fifth grade that she was considered 
“mean” by her mother as well as her teachers. She ran away from 
home, associated with the wrong companions at school and was alto- 
gether “nasty.” After she got glasses, she began smiling, then she 
was encouraged to join a better set of girls, and her academic work 
was attacked. Since she had suffered from astigmatism and extreme 
far-sightedness for so long she had learned very little. Although in the 
sixth grade when she received glasses she had to start with second and 
third grade work and gradually advance. At the end of the semester 
when it was found that she could not be promoted regularly to the 
Junior High School, she decided to remain in the sixth grade and con- 
tinue to make up for lost time. She completed the sixth grade work 
by the end of the year. Her teacher reports that she is entirely differ- 


“Marian Monroe, Children Who Cannot Read, pp. 7, 18, 34, 183. 
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ent in character from what she was before. She is altogether lovely in 
her attitude and although her home life is bleak she has not done “one 
thing wrong since she got the glasses.” 

While the bright children show more perceptible improvement, there 
was great gain made in the case of John W. He came to us from a 
school where he had been in the Ungraded class for two years, having 
failed in his work in the primary grades. At the age of thirteen he 
could not count to ten nor read a word. His Binet I.Q. in the first 
grade had been recorded as 63 in 1931, and in the year 1933, it was 82. 
He was placed in the fifth grade and gradually advanced until within 
a year he could do third grade reading and arithmetic and was able to 
overcome his feeling of inferiority sufficiently to take part in games and 
class activities. His examination by the telebinocular indicated that 
he saw separate objects with each eye. For a time he wrote the first 
letter in a word, skipped a long space and wrote the rest of the word. 
He was one who had no eye defect which could be corrected by glasses. 

Lillie W., a child in the Ungraded class, had very defective eyesight. 
She was greatly improved by glasses which she received in April. 
Lillie has an I.Q. of 75 and a chronological age of thirteen years. She 
showed such a marked gain within two months that her teacher recom- 
mended that she work with a regular grade in September. Lillie’s fam- 
ily is on relief and she reports that all her brothers and sisters are 
nearly blind. 

One class gave so much trouble in 1937 that it was decided to divide 
them in 1938 so that no one teacher should bear the entire burden. 
This eased the situation to a great extent but it was a remarkable fact 
that eleven children in that class were among those needing glasses. 
The improvement in academic work was marked; the average gain in 
reading during seven months was one year four months. Many of 
the children were “plodders” but by the end of the year showed much 
more confidence in themselves. Two boys in particular were practi- 
cally made over by having their eyes given proper attention. Sam S. 
was a great fighter, was marked up for gland trouble and was thirty 
percent overweight. After receiving glasses he had only one fight in 
five months. His teacher reports that he is still “lazy” but this may be 
caused by glandular disturbance. His pal, Tom R., nearly thirteen in 
the fifth grade had a fiery temper and his mother “feared he would do 
something rash.” Tom had to move toward the back of the room when 
board work was used and Sam moved to the front to see the 
board. Both mothers marveled over the change in the conduct of the 
bovs. One said, “I didn’t know that eye-glasses would make a boy 
behave.” She had been told repeatedly that the child needed glasses 
but she had an ever-increasing family and as a result the child’s eyes 
were not cared for. She came to the school several times and once 
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brought all of Sam’s report cards showing that just before he got his 
glasses he “hit the bottom” in his work and deportment. The school 
nurse said, “Those two boys are now sitting up just like preachers.” 

The timid children who never complain of eye strain but merely 
tremble or cry are as greatly benefited as the more boisterous ones. 
Kztherine W. whose chronological age was nearly twelve and whose 
I.Q. was 84, received glasses in March and made a gain of six months 
in three months. She also stopped crying at trivial things, lessened the 
amount of nail biting and began to show initiative in her work. 

The teachers reported immediate improvement in the attitude and 
personality of the children after they had obtained properly fitted 
glasses. To describe the changes they used such expressions as: 

The children like Mary better; I do too. Dorothy is no longer “Dumb Dot” 
to the class. James smiles more often; Clara is less superior. The child feels 
less inferior; he has learned to live better with the group. John likes games 
better. As Sam gained in confidence his personality improved; he shows 
much more interest in what’s going on. James H., seven years old, who has 


had his glasses for two months, is now in the primer group but reads without 
help. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion it may be asserted that any child who has been de- 
prived of good eyesight for several years cannot be expected to do as 
well as one who had not suffered such a loss. It is, therefore, very 
essential that the teacher find what academic level the child has at- 
tained and start to work patiently from that point. In many instances 
special arrangements can be made to allow the handicapped child to 
follow a program which enables him to work in several different 
grades during the day or to use books on different levels in his own 
classroom. Remedial measures in reading are often necessary to help 
such children “find themselves.” Constant encouragement is always 
needed and all other physical defects, of course, should be remedied. A 
small child who had proved an enigma to several teachers responded fa- 
vorably to beginning reading in the third grade after he had been treat- 
ed by a specialist for kidney and heart trouble. One who was given 
glasses was later found to be suffering from a syphilitic condition. An- 
other seven-year-old whose life had been despaired of at the age of five 
due to infection from gonorrhea had almost no vision in one eye and lit- 
tle in the other. Glasses given late in the year to this first grade child 
immediately changed the expression of her face and her attitude to- 
ward life. Finding such children and preventing their suffering is well 


worth the time spent upon them. The means used for detecting such’ 


cases are of the utmost value to the conscientious teacher. While the 
telebinocular seemed to be more valuable than any other aid in about 
fifteen percent of the one hundred fifteen cases, its exclusive use in 
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diagnosis would lead to rash conclusions. In many instances where 
very defective vision was indicated by the instrument the medical 
men found little or no trouble and in some instances where little trou- 
ble was indicated by the telebinocular, the patient received glasses and 
was greatly improved by their use. The time required for a test 
varied with the age and intelligence of the pupil; slow children took 
more time and six-year-olds were sometimes startled into reticence by 
the experience. A retest often raised the scores probably because the 
child had become more familiar with the procedure. In arriving at a 
decision so important as that concerning correct vision, all available 
aids are important, and those easiest of interpretation are most valu- 
able. Since school work requires the use of vision at close range a 
test for near vision as well as the chart for testing distant vision is 
needed. This is particularly true in the third, fourth, and fifth grades 
where eye defects are more easily detected and where rapid reading 
is required. That properly corrected vision brings about improvement 
in traits of character is undeniable. The first evidence of relief from 
eye strain is often shown in the changed expression of the face and in 
the carriage of the body. Later, if the work is fitted to the child’s 
ability, great improvement will be seen in the happiness resulting 
from successful endeavor. The change from partial helplessness and 
irritability to alert resourcefulness is gratifying to the child and to all 
associated with him. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE RESPONSES OF REFORM 
SCHOOL BOYS ON THE STENQUIST TEST OF 
MECHANICAL APTITUDE 


PAUL L. BOYNTON 
Peabody College 
and 
LENA REDFEARN 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


The present study concerns itself with an analysis of the responses 
which 266 boys in the Tennessee State Training and Agricultural 
School made to Series I of the Stenquist Assembly Test of Mechanical 
Ability. The boys were tested in groups of six with an experimenter 
in the room at all times. A maximum working time of 30 minutes was 
allowed in each instance, in accordance with the directions which 
accompany the test. The subjects ranged in age from eight to nineteen 
years, and in grade placement from grade one to the second year of 
high school. In addition to the Stenquist test, the Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering Test of Mental Ability was given to the boys. All those avail- 
able for group testing who at the same time could read sufficiently to 
take the Otis test were included in this latter group. 


To begin with, it may be significant to make a summary analysis of 
the diagnostic value of each of the ten pieces of apparatus, or models, 
in the Stenquist test. Table I presents a summary of the scores made 
by the boys on each of the separate models. It appears quite evident 
that in so far as this group of boys was concerned the weighted or par- 
tial scoring technique was practically valueless for seven of the ten 
models. An all-or-none method of scoring would have yielded practi- 
cally the same results. Thus, on models A and J, cupboard catch and 
mouse trap, respectively, 247, or 93 per cent, of the boys either made a 
perfect score or failed completely. On Model B, clothes pin, 264, or 99 
per cent, either failed entirely or worked it perfectly. The all-or-none 
result was found for 260, or 98 per cent, of the attempts on Model D, 
linked chain, and for 243, or 91 per cent, of the responses on Model F, 
rubber hose shut-off. 
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TABLE I 


INCIDENCE WITH WHICH EACH ScorE Point Was ATTAINED ON 
EACH OF THE TEN STENQUIST MODELS 


Number of Cases Making Designated Scores 


Score Mod. Mod. Mod. Mod. Mod. Mod. Mod. Mod. Mod. Mod. 
Points A B c D E F G H I J 
10 201 218 144 208 99 210 94 112 74 46 
9 3 29 5 1 
8 2 2 3 1 
7 1 8 
6 52. 6 1 12 
5 19 2 5 20 3 27 
4 1 2 6 1 37 9 12 1 
3 
2 2 1 4 6 19 1 6 
1 1 9 1 
0 46 46 116 52 91 33 70 135 139 = 201 


Total No. Cases 266 266 266 266 266 266 266 266 266 266 


In each of the five foregoing instances the responses of the group 
were predominantly in one direction, either toward a perfect response 
or a complete failure. Thus 76 per cent scored perfectly on A, 82 per 
cent perfectly on B, 78 per cent perfectly on D, 79 per cent on F, and 76 
per cent failed entirely on J. There are two other models, C and H, 
paper clip and push button, which though probably more diagnostic 
than these five, since the number failing and the number making a 
perfect score are nearer the same, nevertheless must be recognized as 
being only roughly diagnostic in that they too tend to follow the all- 
or-none response principle. Thus on C, 260, or 98 per cent, of the cases 
fell at one of the two extremes, and on H 247, or 93 per cent, of the 
responses were of this same type. It would appear, then, that only 
three of the ten models can be classed as being more than roughly diag- 
nostic in so far as these boys are concerned. In still other terms only 
E, bicycle bell, G, wire bottle stopper, and I, lock, are so scaled that a 
significant number of the boys involved in this study could make some 
correct response to the model in question, and yet could not manipulate 
the model so easily that a perfect response could be made. 


Though the matters just presented may appear to be a tedious con- 
sideration of details, they probably indicate a need for the reader and ° 
diagnostician to recognize the fact that the Stenquist test apparently is 
not standardized in such a manner as to enable one to make a refined 
diagnosis, at least in so far as groups of this type are concerned. In 
other words, it appears that a test which works on as extreme an all- 
or-none scoring principle as this leaves quite unexplored a vast range 
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of intervening abilities. Furthermore, a test hardly can be considered 
to be scaled to varying abilities where out of a total of 15,720 score 
points accumulated by the group, 14,060, or 89 per cent, were compiled 
from perfect responses to the individual models. This means that only 
11 per cent of the scores were obtained as a result of something less 
than perfect ability. 


It appeared to be a point of interest in the interpretation of Stenquist 
data to determine the extent to which this test might be substituted for 
a common test of general ability, or a so-called intelligence test. As 
mentioned previously, the Otis S-A Test of Mental Ability was admin- 
istered to 132 of the boys. Intelligence quotients were computed on 
the basis of Otis’ tables. When these IQ’s were correlated with raw 
scores on the Stenquist test the obtained coefficient was +.06+.06. Man- 
ifestly, this would indicate that for these boys, at least, there is practi- 
cally no relationship between intellectual brightness as determined by 
the Otis S-A test and absolute levels of mechanical aptitude as deter- 
mined by the Stenquist test. 


Since it appeared that this discreteness of measurement might be 
due to the fact that brightness is a relative term, i.e., the relationship 
between extent of intelligence development and years of opportunity, 
the Stenquist raw scores were transmuted into T-score equivalents for 
the different age levels, according to Stenquist’s normative tables. A 
second correlation was run, this time between IQ’s and T-scores. The 
coefficient was +.04~.06. It would appear, then, that for these boys, 
as a group, the Otis and Stenquist tests are measuring almost com- 
pletely different functions. 


It was thought that these low correlations might have resulted from 
combining large numbers of boys of varying ages in the same group. 
Accordingly, the partial coefficients were run, and chronological ma- 
turity was held constant. Rather surprisingly, the correlation between 
1Q’s and Stenquist raw scores was found to be +.24, and that between 
IQ’s and T-scores was +.22. These coefficients probably cannot be con- 
sidered major deflections of the trend toward non-relationship, but 
they at least show that while age, in this group, was not a major de- 
terminant of the relationship or non-relationship existing between 
brightness and mechanical aptitude as defined in this study, it did have 
some effect. 


A further check on this relationship was obtained by dividing the 
group roughly into thirds on the basis of chronological age. After this 
division, a coefficient between Stenquist and Otis scores of .00 was" 
found for the 19 to 13 year group, a correlation of .12~.12 for the 14-15 
year group, ana one of .27—.09 for the 16 to 19 year group. These coeffi- 
cients, of course, point in no instance to a significant relationship be- 
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tween Stenquist and Otis data, but they also probably reveal the fact 
that age is increasingly significant, in so far as this group is concerned. 


That age is of some consequence is revealed still further by the cor- 
relation of .53=.04 between chronological maturity and Stenquist score 
(either raw score or T-score) for the 132 boys who took the Otis test, 
and the correlation of .47~.03 between IQ and Stenquist T-score for 
the entire group of 266 boys. Also, we probably should note a correla- 
tion of —.27=.02 between IQ and age for the group of 132. Taken asa 
group, these coefficients probably mean that the Stenquist test is slight- 
ly more diagnostic of general ability among very dull, than among only 
moderately dull boys. It must be recognized, further, that the data 
may indicate that the mere experience of living, or broadening one’s 
contacts through years of life may tend to increase the Stenquist score. 


This latter possibility is seen in the relationship between Stenquist 
raw score and grade placement, which is +.26~.04. This is not high, of 
course, and certainly is of negligible diagnostic significance, and yet it 
is appreciably greater than the correlation between IQ and Stenquist 
score. School itself undoubtedly furnished some of these varied op- 
portunities which tended to be expressed in improved Stenquist scores, 
but school training as such does not appear to have had as much in- 
fluence as mere maturity. This is testified to in part by the coefficient 
of .26 as compared to the coefficient of .53 between Stenquist and age, 
and also by the fact that when age is held constant in the Stenquist- 
grade relationship the coefficient drops from .26 to .12, whereas when 


grade is held constant in the Stenquist-age relationship there is a drop 
of only .04, or from .53 to .49. 


Since maturity that does not involve a maturity of some function 
hardly could be considered as a consequential element in any relation- 
ship, it becomes a matter of determining what function is being meas- 
ured by the age variable. As previously indicated, it would appear 
reasonable to suppose that age carries with it the greater opportunity 
for a variety of experiences, including a wider variety of motor 
manipulatory experiences. Thus, we would suggest that what these 
data indicate most likely is that the Stenquist test is rather markedly 
influenced by training and experience in the manipulation of mechani- 
cal appliances. When we revert to our earlier finding which indi- 
cated that, ordinarily, a boy either knew how to work a model in its 
entirety or he knew nothing measurable about working it, we probably 
have further evidence to indicate that that which the Stenquist test as 
now constituted was measuring to a marked degree with this group of 


boys was the specific motor manipulatory training or experiences 
which the individual boys had had. 
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THE TEACHER AS A GUIDE 


ROSA C. VEAL 
Ball State Teachers College 


Where children’s natural interests are considered a suitable point of 
departure for classroom work and where these interests are used as a 
basis for activities, guiding child development is a challenging problem. 

We speak of centers of interests. From the child’s standpoint he is 
the center of interest. Wherever he can indentify himself with an ac- 
tivity he is interested. A free work period is a time when he does work 
he plans. Cleaning up after the work period is an exciting part of the 
period. Washing paint spots from the floor seems as intriguing as put- 
ting paint on paper according to a certain plan—or without a plan. A 
conference period is most interesting when a child is making a contri- 
bution or when his work is being criticized or praised. A reading les- 
son is most valuable to the child who is doing the reading. Physical 
activity helps to reinforce and clarify mental activity. Active partici- 
pation in planning, executing the plans, and evaluating the work are 
essential if the greatest growth is to take place. 

Some children initiate and carry out plans, some initiate plans for 
others to carry out, and there are those who rarely have ideas of their 
own but who are good helpers with any plan that is suggested. Each 
type of person is needed and if a child does his best in any phase of the 
work his contribution should be recognized. As a child finds that his 
contributions are acceptable he gains confidence in himself, more con- 
tributions are made and a greater variety of interests develop. 

Children are generous and just in their evaluation of their own work 
and that of their classmates. It is not uncommon to hear a child say 
“That is the best picture I ever made” or “That is an interesting pic- 
ture, Ann,” or “That is good.” One day a boy was working on a Valen- 
tine picture. He said, “I have to ‘reprove’ it.” He was left to his task 
—a complete picture was the result. Gene looked up from his reading 
and said, “Now that really is cute.” Helen was looking at a new book 
—she had been asked to select a book to read. Donnon saw her and 
said, “You are just looking at that book. You are supposed to be read- 
ing.” He was right. Helen admitted it and accepted his help on words 
she did not know. 

Children need many opportunities to settle affairs for themselves. 
When one child pinches another and is pinched back, he will probably 
see the justice in the reaction. If the child who is pinched reports to 
the teacher and she punishes the offender, he sometimes feels abused 
and cannot see the justice of the intrusion. As children settle affairs 
for themselves they come to accept the decision of the group as to 
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modes of conduct. As they find that conformity in a working situation 
is necessary before they are permitted to use the tools or take their 
turns at painting, they conform. Good behavior comes to mean con- 
formity to the accepted conventions of the particular group. Paul’s let- 
ter to the Phillipians (Phillipians 4:8) suggests characteristics of good 
behavior that have been accepted through the ages, “Finally, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think of 
these things.” How can we develop attitudes and habits of honesty, 
truthfulness, justice without giving children opportunities for choosing 
and making decisions. Just as a child learns to write by writing, and 
to read by reading, to share his tools by sharing, to cooperate by co- 
operating; he learns to be honest by being trusted, to be just by think- 
ing through problems of behavior and reacting in appropriate ways. 


All children need opportunities to live in social situations under guid- 
ance. The type of situation is unimportant except that there should be 
variety. In any work period or discussion period where there is a 
sharing of thoughts, materials, or equipment, adjustments are made. 
Where there are two people together there will be need and oppor- 
tunity for adjustment. Guidance is needed where there is conflict. 
Growth in character takes place where there are conflicts which are 
satisfactorily adjusted. An opportunity to adjust without interference 
or restriction is necessary. A teacher’s reaction to disturbing incidents 
will influence the children. 


In addition to social situations, there should be opportunity for en- 
joyment of the beautiful. The beauty may appeal to any of the senses, 
it may be indoors, or outdoors; it may be located in the immediate com- 
munity or come from far off lands. Mohammed said, “If you have two 
loaves of bread, sell one and buy a flower, the soul too must be fed.” 
In addition to the beauty expressed in music, words, paints, wood or 
stone, there are the bright colored leaves of autumn; lacy branches 
of trees silhouetted against a wintry sky; white billowy clouds against 
a field of blue; the songs of birds, the tinkle of ice on the trees, and the 
buzz of the bee; the perfume of balsam, mimosa, roses, and violets; the 
smooth feeling of the cat’s fur, of satin and velvet; the rough feel of 
tweed and of bark; all these and innumerable other experiences are 
available for us to enjoy. 


Many opportunities should be given for creative work by providing 
a variety of materials, by accepting a child’s best efforts, regardless of 
how crude they are, by giving constructive criticism, and by providing 
an environment conducive to happy living. Activities themselves are 
unimportant. The finished products for any age group, are rarely out- 
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standing, but the accompaning growth of a child’s personality gives 
them their value. 

We learn most about children when they are free to choose their 
work and when they express their own ideas. But guidance and infor- 
mation are essential. Dr. Edwin H. Reeder once said, “You can’t cor- 
relate ignorance.” Neither can you express nothing. We let children 
express themselves through many media, we get many leads from 
them, but as a member of the group the teacher should make her con- 
tribution. Information that fits in with the childrens’ interests must 
be given, information must also be given to broaden their interests. 

Some time should consistently be spent in acquiring skill in using 
the tool subjects which have social significance. A child’s self-respect 
and happiness depend largely on his ability to communicate effectively 
with others in oral and written language. There must be many oppor- 
tunities for reading and listening to stories, through reading we gain 
information, inspiration and acquaintance with great personalities. 

How can a teacher help the children do purposeful planning, keep 
up with all the activities in the room, and show evidence for such 
statements as, “Tom is more aggressive than he was in the fall,” “Alice 
is overcoming her shyness, Sue is not cooperating with the group as 
she did, Mary is developing the ability to stay with a task until it is 
finished.” Objective data of various kinds seem to be the most satis- 
factory answer. 

Careful observation is essential at all time of the day for effective 
guidance. Where children’s interests become the course of study, where 
reference books, magazines, interviews and trips are used to supple- 
ment a textbook, there must be some visible method of keeping up 
with the activities and growth of a group. The type of record kept, 
and the use made of this record will depend on the individual teacher. 
Some teachers write brief plans and check what took place opposite 
their plan; some teachers keep a record of special activities or centers 
of interests; others keep a page for each child and jot down important 
points, some teachers have the children keep their own records. The 
writer finds a simple dairy or mere statement of facts most valuable. 
In this the chief interests, events, problems, individual and group needs 
and growth are recorded. Samples of work are also kept. A few notes 
are sufficient to help recall an entire situation. 

Samples of work show not only a child’s growth in one field of en- 
deavor, but indicate his range of interests as well. Often growth in 
one kind of work will spur a child in another kind of work. This is. 
almost invariably true, but the rate of growth need not be the same. 
Samples of work may include writing and numbers; records and orig- 
inal stories written or dictated by the children; pictures they have 
made, clay work or other handiwork they have done. With such vari- 
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ety of data individual characteristics and general tendencies can be 
noted. 

A recent check up on first grade children’s drawings showed that 
some children made the same type picture many times before they 
ventured to another type; others seemed unable to rpeat a perform- 
ance even when requested to do so; a few children seemed to have no 
original ideas, but adapted other people’s ideas to their needs. There 
was general improvement in the type of work and content of pictures 
just after special motivation. 

Records for a first week of school show that small children are pri- 
marily interested in physical activity. The usual accidents occurred 
that week. One child was careless and spilled red paint on another. 
The boys were noisy at the work bench and so had to do quiet work. 
One girl did nothing but run around from one piece of work to another. 
A visiting mother found her daughter carefully making a design. She 
explained that the child had no originality. She made only designs 
last year. Science materials were brought to school, they were ob- 
served, stories of them were recorded. 

That first week was more hectic than the second, but not worse than 
many others during the year. It was not even different. Daily con- 
ferences included discussions of good work habits, taking care of one- 
self, talking quietly, being considerate of others, the necessity for 
careful planning—sharing and taking turns; just the usual problems of 
being good citizens. As one disturbing point was eliminated another 
one developed. As the children got bigger, bolder, more aggressive, 
they had to change their ways and make more adjustments. Habits 
and attitudes develop slowly but if children see the need for developing 
them they cooperate. Sometimes they have to conform without under- 
standing why, or without whole-heartedly agreeing, but that condition 
continues through life, so occasional practice of forced conformity 
seems justifiable. 

The teacher must constantly evaluate her work in terms of child 
development. The daily schedule should be flexible so that unex- 
pected interest and activities may be used, but there should be a few 
things that happen regularly. Fixed routine is essential for the child’s 
feeling of security. Not only does routine work give the child a sense 
of security, but it helps in the formation of habits. 

Emphases of work and needs of the group are constantly shifting. 
During one unit of work factual information is stressed, in another 
type physical activity plays a big part, in still another, creative work 
and appreciations are emphasized. Units of work do not progress 
logically or systematically, but more like an elevator that goes up, 
down, half way up, stops at a floor according to calls, waits at home 
base for passengers, moves on when there is a chance to serve. 
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Parent education is an important phase of the teacher’s work today. 
As the program of work varies from the traditional, explanations are 
needed. It isn’t possible to give the parent complete benefit of years 
of preparation and experience with many children, but by home visita- 
tion, by individual conferences and group meeting, and by the parents’ 
visits to the school, and perhaps by participating in schoolroom activi- 
ties, a background of understanding and confidence in the school can 
be established. 

The teacher must earn the confidence of parents and children. She 
must earn it by right living, by conscientiously working day by day, 
and by meeting the expectations of the boys and girls. They are her 
most unbiased, just and generous critics. They are in a position to 
evaluate her work. This they do daily in school and out. They keep 
mental records and make verbal notes, and are the objective examples 
of the teacher’s work. 


ij 


A FURTHER STUDY OF SEX DIFFERENCES IN 
SPEED OF READING* 


JOSEPH E. MOORE 
Peabody College 


The problem of sex differences in speed of reading, although still 
unsettled, is today being attacked in a more systematic manner, by 
investigators. 

In one of the first investigations, conducted by Berman and Bird (1), 
the Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test was used on a group of 
university students. The results indicate that college women were 
significantly superior to college men in speed of reading, although not 
superior in intelligence rating. It should be pointed out that the 
measuring instrument, the Chapman-Cook test, was recently shown by 
Tinker (5) to be entirely too easy for university students, and this 
fact may have had some bearing on the results. 

More recently Traxler (6) using the scores made by 256 boys and 
283 girls at the high school level could find no consistent difference 
favoring either group. The test used was the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, Forms A and B, Part VI. The two groups had almost identical 
mean intelligence scores. 

The writer’s own findings (2), (3) in using the Unit Scales of Apti- 
tude, Rate of Comprehension Section, from the eighth grade through 
the senior year in college, inclusive, show girls to be superior up to 
the junior year in college. The differences in favor of the girls were 
statistically significant at the tenth and eleventh grade levels and for 
the total group of subjects. No measure of mental ability was em- 
ployed. 

The foregoing data as well as the investigations of Tinker (4), (5) 
appear to indicate that the type of test used may be the factor which 
needs more attention, because of its influence on speed of reading. 
Further work is needed to determine the type of test which yields the 
most valid and reliable results at the various levels from elementary 
school through college. 

The purpose of the present study is twofold: first, to determine if 
Traxler’s findings based on high school students can be verified by 
using a more comprehensive sample at the tenth and twelfth grade 
levels; and second, to extend the study into the elementary school level. 

The subjects, 363 boys and 396 girls employed in this study came 
from the elementary and high schools of Greenville and Greenwood, 


*Special credit is due Superintendent F. W. Murphy and his faculty, of 
Greenville, Mississippi, and Superintendent W. C. Williams and his faculty, of 
Greenwood, Mississippi, for their cooperation in making this study possible. 
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Mississippi. These two cities are approximately the same size, and 
have much the same economic life and background. Their school sys- 
tems are similar both in type and total pupil enrollment. All the white 
pupils in the sixth, eighth, tenth, and twelfth grades were tested in 
both cities and used in this investigation. The tests were administered 
in Greenville during April, 1938, and in Greenwood in April, 1939. 

The Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form A, was used for all the subjects, 
the elementary division being given in the sixth and eighth grades 
and the advanced form in the tenth and twelfth grades. Only Part VI, 
the Rate of Silent Reading section, was used in this investigation. For 
grades six and eight the mental test used was the Otis Quick Scoring 
Beta, Form A. At the high school level the Otis Group Intelligence 
Test, Form W was used in one school (Greenville), and the Otis Quick 
Scoring Mental Test (Gamma), Form A in the other school (Green- 
wood). These tests were part of a battery employed by the writer in 
surveying pupil achievement in the two schools. It is felt that excel- 
lent rapport had been established and maintained throughout the 
period of testing. 

Table I shows a comparison of the average IQ, the average on the 
Rate of Reading section of the lowa Silent Reading Test, and the relia- 
bility of the differences for both boys and girls at the different grade 
levels. 

TABLE I 
NuMBER, AVERAGE OR MEAN IQ, MEAN SCORE ON RATE OF READING SECTION OF 
THE IOWA SILENT READING TEST, AND THE RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES FOR 
Boys AND GIRLS IN GRADES SIX, EIGHT, TEN AND TWELVE IN Two MISSISSIPPPI 
SCHOOLS 
Sixth Grade Eighth Grade Tenth Grade Twelfth Grade 
1Q Reading 1Q Reading IQ Reading IQ Reading 
N 106 106 124 124 93 93 73 73 
Girls M 105.05 29.16 106.85 30.32 109.27 27.17 109.08 34.70 
o 17.30 7.78 13.20 8.32 10.70 7.42 9.75 9.64 


om 1.68 .76 1.19 75 1.11 77 1.14 1.13 
N 110 110 100 100 84 84 69 69 
Boys M 107.59 29.42 99.90 26.80 108.34 28.08 112.50 34.77 
o ~ 18.20 9.06 15.60 9.52 12.90 9.34 8.95 11.00 
om 1.74 87 1.56 95 1.41 1.02 1.08 1.32 
Diff. in M’s 2.54* .26* 6.95 3.52 93 91* 3.42* .07* 
o Diff. 2.41 1.16 1.97 1.21 1.69 1.37 157. 1.74 
C. R. 1.05 22 3.52 2.91 55 66 2.18 04 


Chance in 100 85 58 99.9 99.8 71 74 98.6 52 


The most significant fact shown in the above table seems to be that 
there is no consistent difference favoring either the boys or girls on 


*Difference in favor of boys 
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mental ability or speed of reading as measured by Part VI of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test. The average score of the sixth grade boys is 
higher than that of the girls on both intelligence and reading tests, 
although neither of the differences is significant, and the performance 
of the eighth grade girls is superior to that of the boys in the same 
grade on both intelligence and reading. However, in the eighth grade 
the differences in favor of the girls on the mental test is reliable. It 
appears from a comparison of eighth grade boys with other groups in 
the above table that these subjects as a group are typical both in intel- 
ligence test scores and reading test scores. The tenth grade girls have 
a higher mean intelligence than the tenth grade boys, but the boys read 
more rapidly as a group. And the twelfth grade boys are superior to 
the girls of their class in both mean intelligence scores and speed of 
reading, although neither of the differences is reliable. 

Table II represents a comparison of Traxler’s data in giving Part VI 
of the Iowa Silent Reading Test to tenth and twelfth grade students 
with the data for the tenth and twelfth grades in this study. Form A 
of the reading test was given in this study and Form B in Traxler’s 
study except in one twelfth grade group as indicated below. 

TABLE II 


A COMPARISON OF THE SCORES ON THE IOWA SILENT READING TEST OF TEN7YH AND 
TWELFTH GRADE Boys AND GIRLS IN TRAXLER’S STUDY AND IN THE PRESENT STUDY 


Diff. in Diff. in 
Investigator Grade Sex Mean Favor of Boys Favor of Girls 
Boys 27.1 
Traxler Tenth ~ Girls 29.2 
Boys 28.08 91 
Moore Tenth Girls 27.17 
Boys 31.50 30 
Traxler (1934-35) Twelfth Girls 31.20 
Boys 30.90 2.10 
*Traxler (1933-34) Twelfth Girls 28.80 
Boys 34.77 07 
Moore Girls 34.70 


From Table II it can be seen that except for Traxler’s tenth grade 
group, the boys read faster than the girls when compared by grades. 
It is possible that the difference of Traxler’s tenth grade may be due to 
the fact that Form B was used, although there is a slight difference in 
favor of the boys in the twelfth grade group in which Form B was 
used. However, none of the differences is statistically reliable. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
The data for the sixth and eighth grades fail to reveal any consistent 
trend in sex difference either in speed of reading as measured by the 


*Form A of the Iowa Silent Reading Test was used for this senior class. 
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Iowa Silent Reading Test, Part VI, Form A or in intelligence as meas- 
ured by the Otis mental test. In the sixth grade the boys had a higher 
mean IQ than the girls as well as a higher mean score on the reading 
test. At the eighth grade level the girls had a higher mean IQ as well 
as a higher score on the reading test. The difference between the 
means is not statistically significant. The group of tenth grade boys 
scored lower on intelligence and higher on reading speed than did the 
girls of their class and the twelfth grade boys had a higher mean IQ 
and also a higher mean score in rate of reading than did the girls in 
the same grade. 

At the tenth and twelfth grade levels the boys in this study were 
consistently higher than the girls in reading rate, although the differ- 
ences were not statistically reliable. The tenth grade girls and twelfth 
grade boys scored higher in intelligence than their classmates of the 
opposite sex. The data in this study on rate of reading agree with 
those of Traxler except in the case of the tenth grade girls. Traxler’s 
use of Form B rather than Form A of the reading test may possibly 
account for this difference, however. The average intelligence for 
Traxler’s total group of subjects was approximately 111 for both boys 
and girls. This was somewhat higher than the mean intelligence of 


any group in this study except that of the twelfth grade boys, which 
was 112.5. 


It would appear that if there is a sex difference in speed of reading 
Part VI of the Iowa Silent Reading Test is incapable of revealing it 
either in the Mississippi high school subjects included in this study or 
in the University of Chicago high school subjects employed in Traxler’s 
study. 

Additional studies employing well-chosen tests under carefully 
planned conditions are needed and should reveal the true status of the 
question. 
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SOCIAL ORIENTATION AND TEACHER EDUCATION 


H. M. LAFFERTY 
East Texas State Teachers College 


Present concern with clarifying the residual functions of American 
education, and with establishing a better understanding of the rela- 
tionship between education as an organized social force and other 
social agencies has pointed out clearly the essential need for a program 
of teacher preparation that is functionally social. The extent to which 
residual functions are interpreted and social interdependencies ex- 
plained to the best interests of society are directly dependent upon the 
extent to which teachers, themselves, are conversant with what they 
are endeavoring to interpret and explain. Educating teachers to teach 
in an atmosphere alien to that in which they expect to work after 
leaving school is fraudulent. Teachers in training must become thor- 
oughly familiar with the education that aspires to be before they can, 
in turn, be looked to for support. 


To achieve a mutually satisfying adjustment of individual to society 
and society to individual is the particular function education has set 
for itself. Out of this manifestation of concern for individual and 
group welfare stands to come the preservation of democratic living, 
an ideal new being challenged not only in Europe and the far East, 
but in areas much nearer this country. To remain oblivious to that 
realization “is to cast off the mandate of eternal vigilance, and accept 
the facile optimism that paralyzes preventative measures.” 


It is today a commonplace of social and political theory that the welfare of 
the nation as a whole depends on the prosperity of all the individuals who 
make up the nation. City folk cannot sell what they manufacture if the 
farmers are not able to earn proper incomes from their labor. If there are 
people trying to exist on submarginal land, the people who live in fertile 
valleys are sure to feel the bad effects of the poverty of their less fortunate 
contemporaries. The idea of human interdependence has come to have real 
political meaning in the minds of all of us. We are as sensitive to the dangers 
of social contagion as we are to the dangers of physical contagion. We recog- 
nize the fact that society must for its own protection adjust conditions of life 
so that all its members will be cared for. We are rapidly arriving at the 
point where we all seek security for all. 


The educational implications of this view about the solidarity of society and 
the necessity of guaranteeing security for all are clear. Society includes de- 
pendent children whom it has no right to neglect. The obligation to care for 
children is far greater than the obligation to care for any other class of people. 
The institution through which society must discharge the major part of its 


1J. C. Morrison, “The Unique Function of Education in American Democ- 
racy,” School and Society 48: 136; July 30, 1938. 
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obligation to children is the school. Society must conduct schools for its own 
preservation. The nation is in jeopardy as long as there is any state or com- 
munity which has an inadequate school system.” 

That education has at times been indifferent to, if not ignorant of, 
this responsibility of preserving and advancing democratic leadership 
is true. That education today is awakening to its professed obligation 
is equally true. Whether this kindled concern is the natural result of 
an evolving society, or whether conditions in a world suddenly torn in 
a clash of conflicting political philosophies have forced the issue is 
beside the point. The all important matter is that American education 
is freeing itself of pedanticism; that American education is opening its 
eyes to the anemia that comes from a schooling that knows only the 
academica; that American education has wisely chosen to pursue the 
fourth of the following alternatives: 


1. Education should prepare for the status quo, for social life and institu- 
tions as they now exist, by integrating the pupils into the established social 
order and indoctrinating them in the accepted traditions of their inherited 
culture. 

2. Education should attempt to anticipate the changed social conditions that 
come about through a natural drift along the paths of least resistance, and 
prepare the pupils for these anticipated new needs. 

3. Education should accept the vision of a new social order in all its de- 
tails, mold the pupil for this preconceived society, and, through propaganda, 
help bring about this preconceived society. 

4. Education should prepare thinking individuals to play an intelligent 
part in a co-operative social planning toward an ever improving social order, 
only dimly conceived in its vague outlines by far-seeing prophets.* 


This new philosophy of education that deals with a progressive im- 
provement of the existing social order is embodied in the stimulating 
little book, Education and Social Trends, by Schorling and McClusky. 
The following social-economic trends are listed and their implications 
carefully traced: 


1. The widening gap between our wants and our ability to satisfy them. 

2. The concentration of economic control without a corresponding accept- 
ance of social responsibility. 

3. The weakening of the controls for the integration of personality exer- 
cised by religion and the home. 

4. The increasing complexity and strain of modern life to which the indi- 
vidual must adjust. 

5. The shifting character of the population. 

6. The struggle for international cooperation. 


*Charles H. Judd, “Facing the Future,” The Educational Record 19: 135; 
April, 1938. 

*Elmer H. Wilds, The Foundations of Modern Education. Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1936, p. 555. 
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7. The clash of world political ideals, with its implied threat to American 
democracy. 


8. The influence of machines and scientific techniques on the number and 
types of occupations. 


9. The widening gap between the expert and the masses. 


10. The growing conviction of the masses regarding the desirability of 
education. 


11. The discovery of the public school by numerous pressure groups as an 
instrument for the control of the ideas of children.* 


This careful concern for present and anticipated social and economic 
needs and the relationship existing between the realization of these 
needs and institutionalized education points the way to the creation 
of an educational pattern whose boundaries will be greatly extended; 
indicates how complete the break with disciplinarianism. 


The new philosophy that will shape our educational policies during the next 
two or three decades will be an emergent product of the present economic and 
social welter. Just what will be the fundamental nature of that philosophy 
is hard to tell. One thing seems certain: it will be much more concerned with 
social welfare than has the philosophy of the preceding decades. This does 
not mean that education will give less attention to individual differences and 
capacities. It does mean that individual capacities will be evaluated and de- 
veloped in relation to their possible contribution to a socialized society.* 


Concern with the present as well as with preserving the strengths 
and weaknesses of the past, a curious interest in what might lie ahead, 
an ever increasing faith in the belief that perhaps the die has not al- 
ready been cast, that Henley may have been as prophetic as poetic 
when he wrote 


I am the master of my fate 
I am the captain of my soul 


that there might be a germ of truth in the claims of the environmental- 
ists, that perhaps man can rise above unfortunate circumstances, and 
in rising so to improve upon those conditions that they might not prove 
discouraging to those who follow—all of this and more is embodied in 
the new philosophy of education, a philosophy that is humanely social. 

To provide a training that will minister to the wants of the group, 
and at the same time alleviate the needs of each and every member of 
that group is the task education has set for itself. Not an easy task, 
but one to which educators are dedicating themselves. The far-reaching 
implications of this new interpretation of education, an education 
which insists that children in school develop a social motive and a 
social intelligence for the purpose of actively identifying himself with 


‘Raleigh Schorling and H. Y. McClusky, Education and Social Trends. 
World Book Company, 1936, pp. 2-3. 


"Yearbook of the National Society of College Teachers of Education. The 
Education of Teachers No. XXIII. University of Chicago Press, 1935, p. 22. 
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solving the problems of a changing civilization, is indicated by the 
following social objectives, objectives which have been set up as the 
goals of all teaching endeavor. 


1. Hereditary strength—everyone has a right to be well-born and under 
conditions which will conserve his innate strengths and capacities. 

2. Physical security—everyone has a right to protection from accident and 
disease. 

3. Participation in an evolving society—everyone has a right to share the 
skills, standards, values, and knowledge of the race. 

4. An active, flexible personality—everyone has a right to conditions which 
foster the development of initiative, ability to weigh facts, resist prejudice, 
and act cooperatively. 

5. Suitable occupation—everyone has a right to whatever joy the most 
fitting work can bring. 

6. Economic security—everyone has a right to a minimum income that will 
provide a reasonable standard of living. 

7. Mental security—everyone has a right to trustworthy information from 
unprejudiced, unbiased sources. 


8. Equality of opportunity—everyone has a right to the fullest possible 
development. 

9. Freedom—everyone has a right to the widest sphere of freedom com- 
patible with the equal freedom of others. 

10. Fair play—everyone has a right to expect others to act in conformity 
with the highest good of all.° 


Understanding the general social! goals of American education, how- 
ever, is not enough. Teachers must develop in the pupil “those ideals 
and procedures needed to carry us slowly but steadily toward the at- 
tainment of those goals.”’ Already the Michigan Educational Planning 
Commission has sought to give tangibility to these “ideals and pro- 
cedures” by setting up the following “Goals of Public Education in 
Michigan.” 


Goal One—To cultivate a deep regard for democracy and an intelligent ap- 
preciation of democratic institutions. 


Goal Two—To develop those qualities of character which are of special sig- 
nificance in a democracy. 


Goal Three—To develop the willingness and the ability to cooperate effec- 
tively in a democratic society. 


Goal Four—To develop the ability to use the most effective and reliable 
methods in searching for truth as a basis for the discovery and solution of 
problems. 


“These “Social-Economic Goals of American Education” quoted from Elmer 
H. Wilds, Teaching as a Career. Bulletin of the Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1937, p. 19. 


*Ibid., p. 19. 
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Goal Five—To develop the effective use of the fundamental knowledge and 
skills required by all. 


Goal Six—To insure an abundant social and individual life in accordance 
with each individual’s capacity and ambition. 


Goal Seven—To provide for the enrichment of adult life. 


Goal Eight—To provide training in the specialized and professional services 
which are requisite for society. 


Goal Nine—To plan for the continuous appraisal and readjustment of the 
educational program to fit changing conditions.* 


How does this concern the education of teachers? The abandonment 
of the policy of “splendid isolation” that inevitably accompanies the 
development of ascetic culturalism, and the adoption of a policy of 
social and economic improvement, a policy supersensitive to immedi- 
ate and future needs, is of vital significance to the teacher in training. 
Such a change in policy can only mean that the teacher who would 
succeed in a life as complex as this must be an integrated individual 
for “he must face effectively a large number and a great variety of 
real life situations.” French states: 


The education of the educators, then, from their earliest experiences in the 
secondary school through the period of preprofessional activity on into the 
professional life itself, should be a succession of experiences which will leave 
the educators with a social philosophy that seeks for extensions of democratic 
ways of living to the social, industrial, and economic aspects of life as well as 
to the political, and that see political democracy as an empty husk unless 
democracy is made functional in‘all the other phases of life.° 


According to Lee: 


If the function of education for present-day democracy is to prepare new 
generations for effective participation in society, it must make them critical, 
alert, and intelligent. Transmitting the accumulated wisdom of the past will 
not suffice. Rigid rules, established and fixed dogmas, cannot serve the needs 
of a dynamic society such as ours. Education must mold independent men and 
women, free beings with powers of perception and analysis well developed. 
It must produce effective citizens, equipped to take their places in the produc- 
tive processes of economic organization, in the deliberative processes of politi- 
cal decision, in the emotional processes of personal adjustment to social life, 
and in the formulation of larger social objectives. Above all, it must make 
them conscious of the endlessly changing nature of society and instill in them 
such qualities of ready adaptation as will enable them to meet these changes 
and adjust to them. 

Education of this kind makes a teacher more than a school master. He 
must look beyond the subject matter of his teaching to its many applications. 
He must seek to reach not only the minds of his pupils but also their characters 


*‘Ibid., p. 19. 
*Will French, Education and Social Dividends. Macmillan Company, 1935, 
p. 106. Kappa Delta Pi Research Publication. 
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and personalities. His responsibilities no longer end with the satisfactory 
teaching of correct skills in spelling and arithmetic or competence in the de- 
signing of a bridge. His is the greater task, immeasurably more difficult and 
gratifying, of leading his students progressively on toward a more complete 
understanding of the deep significance of the democratic way of life, and 
toward personal effectiveness as participants in that way. This is the funda- 
mental and the unique function of teaching in a democracy."’ 


This, then, is the challenge to teacher education: to inject function- 
alism into the school program to the extent that the complex needs of 
a constantly changing democratic society are more adequately pro- 
vided for. Obviously, the teacher in accepting the far reaching impli- 
cations behind this challenge is destined to play a more prominent, a 
more influential role in preserving American individualism that he 
has heretofore enjoyed. 


“Edwin A. Lee (Chairman), “Teaching: A Man’s Job,” The Phi Delta Kap- 
pan 20: pp. 220-221; March, 1938. 


THE ROLE OF PROPAGANDA IN A LIBERAL 
DEMOCRACY 


J. A. LYNCH 
Rice Institute 


New uses of the term propaganda call for its clarification, but it 
is not new. The Catholic Church made use of it at an early date as a 
name for the systematized efforts to propagate the faith in foreign 
countries. A College of Propaganda was established early in the sev- 
enteenth century for the purpose of training missionary priests. Re- 
ligious propagation is characterized by evangelism, liturgy, and cele- 
bration. Evangelism exhorts; its appeal is emotional and rhetorical; it 
is directed mainly at new converts. Liturgy provides a constant pat- 
tern for the exercise of established religious habits. Celebration revives 
and intensifies religious emotions. The propaganda of any other estab- 
lished institution takes on all these characteristics in varying degrees. 
All movements tend to take on the aspect of force as they gain mo- 
mentum, as their traditions accumulate, and as the prestige of their 
institutions and leaders increases. 


The methods of the propagandist contrast with teaching of the kind 
in which to test, discover, or clarify ideas is the chief objective. The 
attitude of certainty concerning doctrinal points characterizes the 
method of the religious exhorter. By a sort of a common consent, this 
has come to be accepted as the legitimate method of religious teaching 
as long as it falls short of actual suppression of criticism and opposition. 
Teaching and preaching are easily distinguishable on this basis. Teach- 
ing seeks to clarify and explain; the teacher is supposed to use facts 
critically and not to attempt to influence belief by appealing to prestige 
and authority. Preaching uses facts rhetorically rather than critically; 
its purpose is to establish belief in rather than to test the validity of 
ideas. When the cause which an exhorter pleads is accepted as good, a 
strong bias in the use of facts is expected and excused on the ground 
that it is the heart which speaks. Teaching is expected to be more ob- 
jective; it admits doubts and considers the alternatives. 


One of the earmarks of pernicious propaganda is its tendency to sup- 
press criticism and to be intolerant of competing ideas and movements. 
Religious groups in the past have been trained out of this tendency 
with the greatest difficulty, and usually only when there was danger 
of being suppressed themselves. The tendency is inherent in the 
method which aims at the universal acceptance of a system of beliefs. 
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The suppressive tendencies of propaganda reveal its close connection 
with other, more obvious expressions of power.’ When the state be- 
comes the propagating institution, the suppressive tendencies are likely 
to be especially ruthless and complete. This reflects the supremacy of 
the state over individuals and over other institutions. The more abso- 
lutistic the modern state becomes, the greater role the methods of 
propaganda play in it. The totalitarian state derives its power from a 
complex of emotions which has to be stimulated constantly by this 
method. State-controlled propaganda is most apparent in new states; 
but all states make use of it to some extent to perpetuate themselves. 
Usually in old and well-established states, symbolism and liturgy make 
the more obvious forms of propaganda unnecessary; but it is significant 
that the state and its patriotic citizens demand participation in the 
liturgy and “respect” for the symbolism. This is its suppressive aspect. 

Since a democratic state is relatively weak as a political cohesion, it 
might be expected that it would make a very moderate use of propa- 
ganda. It does not, except in times of crises, demand the full measure 
of allegiance from its citizens. This being the case, the effective co- 
hesions may be controlled by other institutions besides the state, such 
as political parties seeking to become the government, economic 
groups, or perhaps religious groups. Any of these may, under a demo- 
cratic form of government, exercise real power which in a totalitarian 
state would be considered a monopoly of the government. A political 
realist looks only at these groupings, and he sees the manifestations of 
power in a democracy as about the same as in any other type of state. 
As he sees it, the government is invisible most of the time in a de- 
mocracy. If it is pointed out to such critics that few repressive meas- 
ures are exercised by the government as proof that liberty actually 
exists, the reply is that the semblance of liberty is due to the fact that 
no real vector of power is opposed. This argument is used by both the 
Marxists and Fascists to prove that democracy has degenerated under 
modern conditions if it ever had any substantial reality. Democracy 
to them is worse than a mere delusion because it renders the verile 
governing forces, which might perhaps find effective expression 
through the forms of a corporate state, inefficient and impotent. 

Another characteristic of modern propaganda, which is closely re- 
lated to its power aspect, is its language forms. For the most part, the 
language suggests action rather than thought.” Adjectives are promi- 
nent. There is only absolute truth and absolute error. Since it is rela- 


*C. E. Merriam. Political Power, Its Composition and Incidence, Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Co., New York, 1934. p. 307: “Another element in the 
modern repertoire of power is propaganda.” 

*“Speech cannot be used long as a method of assault without leading thus to 


a more direct form of assault.” (T. V. Smith, The International Journal of 
Ethics, April, 1936. Vol. XIVI, 348.) 
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tively easy for people to hate in harmony, propaganda often makes its 
strongest appeal to this passion. Extreme statements, expressing hatred 
of the Jews and of the communists, characterized much of the early 
nazis propaganda. Such adjectives as filthy, degenerate, poisonous, 
dangerous, Godless, crack-brained, crazy, corrupt, stinking, and con- 
temptible are the attributes of force rather than of thought; if they 
terminate in anything, it is in violent expressions of force. These ad- 
jectives do not belong in a discussion which aims at the truthful and 
amicable settlement of issues through the peaceful methods of democ- 
racy. All revolutionary propaganda, from the Communist Manifesto 
to Hitler’s Mein Kampf, is full of strong adjectives, and, shall we say, 
of vicarious violence. At a nazis trial in Leipzig, September, 1930, 
Hitler said,’ “When we get into power, Jewish, social democratic, and 
communist heads will roll in the dust.” “Let the ruling class tremble 
at a communistic revolution” is a similar note from the Communist 
Manifesto. Propaganda which aims at spreading hatred as a basis of 
political cohesion fairly screams with suggestions of violence. 


Other common possessions besides hates and fears can be used as 
pivots of propaganda, such as “blood” or “race,” class, historical institu- 
tions, the symbolism of the state or of any other institution. The ad- 
jectives are changed, but the process remains about the same; the chief 
requirement is that it throw off all restraint and become absolutely 
uncritical, since the emotions seem to respond better to absolute than 
to qualified statements. Relative statements, involving discriminations 
and qualifications, make an appeal to the intellect, thereby tending to 
weaken the emotional effect. The rising emotion cannot seem to endure 
the competition of the intelligence. 


This pattern may seem to distort somewhat the religious prototype. 
Propaganda is probably more ruthless when applied to the problem of 
civic cohesion; because it lacks the altruistic checks which usually but 
not always function in connection with religious propaganda. Religion 
at its best appeals only to the positive sentiments which are summed 
up as “love”; but when it sinks to second best, the abusive and sup- 
pressive aspect comes into prominence. This is dangerous only when 
the religious organization acquires great power. The language of 
Luther is typical of the propagandist, and the Reformation had its 
violent aspects which were commensurate in every way with its mag- 
nitude and momentum. The counter-propaganda of the Catholics was 
rooted in the inquisition. Luther’s language suggested freedom of 
conscience as long as it meant license to attack the Catholic Church. 
When he became the master propagandist for a powerful organization, 


‘Maurice Parmelee, Bolshevism, Fascism and the Liberal-Democratic State, 
John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1934. 
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he began to see danger in religious freedom; and his suppressive ten- 
dency developed. 

Since propaganda is suggestive of action rather than of thought, it 
usually rotates around a definite pattern of action. This is especially 
true of the political type. In Germany, Russia, and Italy this pattern 
of action is clearly discernible. Italy needed a place in the sun; this 
could be had only by action expressed through the military pattern; 
with nationalism whipt to a state of frenzy, a more respectable and 
spectacular nation was required to satisfy this emotion. The latter 
could thrive only on the prospect of an Italian empire based on con- 
quest. The military also supplied the pattern for its ritual and pag- 
eantry which anticipated military action. The dramatizations of war 
tended to amalgamate the sentiments of nationalism and bring about 
cohesion on that basis. The problem was to offset Communist, class- 
struggle propaganda; consequently, everything had to be emphasized 
which would help to close the widening cleavage between the classes. 
This need was met by a form of nationalism which could be rational- 
ized by the revived Hegelian conception of the state as set forth by 
Giovanni Gentile.* Since the class-struggle idea set at naught the 
symbolism of the national state, as well as other ancient, pre-factory 
institutions, the new Fascist movement had to emphasize the “histori- 
cal institutions” and their symbolism as opposed to the modern indus- 
trial plant with its prosaic employer-employee antithesis. 

The action pattern was the same in Germany as in Italy; but the 
emotions which were appealed to were somewhat different. The Jew 
problem and the remorse resulting from defeat supplied the original 
emotional content. The Versailles treaty imposed unbearable condi- 
tions upon Germany which could be relieved only by military action. 
The emotions growing out of defeat could be satisfied only by the pros- 
pect of a successful war to come, hence the action pattern was directed 
outward toward an external enemy. Since the young Nazi movement 
was nourished on internal enemies, it was only natural, in order to 
preserve the accumulated momentum and the spiritual purity of the 
movement, that the external enemy would be of the same racial and 
political complexion as the internal one had been. Semitism had to be 
identified with Marxism and the latter with communistic Russia in 
order to give Germany an external enemy. 

_ The activity pattern of the Russian state, until recently at least, was 
somewhat different. There the attention was focused upon internal 
improvement and education of the masses. No doubt, for awhile, the 
threat of war was a distracting influence; but recently the red army 
has become a symbol of strength against a supposedly hostile world; 


*The Reform of Education. Trans. by Dino Bigongiari. London: Benn 
Brothers Limited, 1923. With Introduction by Benedetto Croce. 
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and this might finally obscure the original configuration. When propa- 
ganda begins to crystallize around this new pattern, it is possible that 
Russia will lose some of the characteristics which distinguish it from 
the other totalitarian states. 

Conditions which demand action are described as crises. It is a no- 
torious fact that propaganda thrives under such conditions. Action 
calls for regimentation and discipline. Ends are favored over argu- 
ments. A nation, under such conditions, develops the mentality of 
war. The critical faculties are likely to be suppressed even to the 
small extent to which they continue to exist under such conditions. 


The characteristics of propaganda have been described in terms of 
its suppressive, its linguistic, and its action-pattern aspects. These are 
all organically connected; because they are the manifestations of co- 
hesions which are transforming themselves into power. “Power,” says 
Professor Charles Edward Merriam, “seeks to project itself into pres- 
tige, and prestige to transform itself back into power. Ideology, sym- 


bolism, the club, are never far apart; and they reenforce each other in 
many ways." 


When we turn from the conditions under which propaganda is the 
natural instrument of civic cohesion, to democracy, and especially to 
the idealism of the latter, we find some contrasts which are significant. 
The role of propaganda is a sorry one when looked at from the point 
of view of liberalism. The more a state takes on the characteristics 
of an aristocracy, a state in which sovereignty rests with an elite class, 
the greater is the tendency to substitute propaganda for mass educa- 
tion. The theory of the elite class is that the minds of people are plastic, 
like those of children, and that they believe just what they are told. 
In other words, the masses of people do not have minds. In a democ- 
racy, where sovereignty rests with the people, it is necessary to assume 
the opposite; it is implied that the masses have enough potential intel- 
ligence to decide an issue on the basis of all the evidence. Ideas cannot 
logically be considered “dangerous” in a democracy in the same sense 
in which they might be from the aristocratic viewpoint. The intelli- 
gent person does not necessarily believe everything he is told regard- 
less of its reasonableness. Even if this assumption of mass intelligence 
is not entirely justified, on realistic grounds, it cannot be admitted 
without destroying an important part of the foundation of democracy. 
The assumption demands general acceptance, at least as an ideal 
toward which to strive through education. The chief exponents of 
democracy have assumed that mass intelligence is possible through 
universal education. None of them argue that it is a natural -pre- 
condition. All agree that it must exist to a considerable degree before 


‘C. E. Merriam, op. cit., p. 132. 
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democracy can function properly and perpetuate itself. Education 
conceived as the general, free dissemination of knowledge, and as hav- 
ing the preservation of liberty as its chief justification, was the point 
of view of Jefferson, Washington, and James Madison. Jefferson was 
the most vigorous exponent of democracy and of the education which 
he regarded as a necessary part of it. In a letter to Washington, dated 
January 4, 1787, Jefferson said, 


“It is an axiom in my mind that our liberty can never be safe, but in the 
hands of the people themselves, and that, too, of the people with a certain 
degree of instruction.”® 


In “A Bill for establishing Religious Freedom,” which was passed in 
Virginia in 1787, and which was drawn under Jefferson’s pen, he says, 


. truth is great and will prevail if left to herself; that she is the proper 
and sufficient antagonist to error, and has nothing to fear from the conflict, 
unless by human interposition disarmed of her natural weapons, free argu- 
ment and debate; errors ceasing to be dangerous when it is permitted freely to 
contradict them.’”* 


In a letter to a friend concerning teaching at the University of Vir- 
ginia, dated March 17, 1810, Jefferson restated this point: 


“This institution will be based on the illimitable freedom of the human 
mind. For here we are not afraid to follow truth wherever it may lead, nor 
to tolerate any error as long as reason is left free to combat it.’ 


John Stuart Mill, in an essay On Liberty, gave what is perhaps the 
most brilliant statement of this point of view ever made. He says, 


“The peculiar evil of silencing the expression of an opinion is that it is rob- 
bing the human race, posterity as well as the existing generation; those who 
dissent from the opinion still more than those who hold it. If the opinion is 
right, they are deprived of the opportunity of exchanging error for truth; if 
wrong, they lose, what is almost as great a benefit, the clearer perception and 
livelier impression of truth, produced by its collision with error. . . . Truth 
gains more even by the errors of one who, with due study and preparation, 
thinks for himself, than by the true opinions of those who only hold them be- 
cause they do not suffer themselves to think. Not that it is solely, or chiefly, 
to form great thinkers, that freedom of thinking is required. On the contrary, 
it is as much and even more indispensable, to enable average human beings to 
attain the mental stature which they are capable of. There have been, and 
may again be, great individual thinkers, in a general atmosphere of mental 
slavery. But there never has been nor never will be, in that atmosphere, an 
intellectually active people. ... However unwilling a person who has a strong 
opinion may admit the possibility that his opinion may be false, he ought to be 
moved by the consideration that however true it may be, if it is not fully, 
frequently, and fearlessly discussed, it will be held as a dead dogma, not a 
living truth.” 


°Charles Flinn Arrowgood, Thomas Jefferson and Education in a Republic, © 
McGraw-Hill Co., New York, 1930. 

“Ibid., p. 91. 

"Tbid., 

‘John Bort Mill, On Liberty, People’s edition, London, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1864. p. 10, p. 19, p. 20. 
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These quotations are focused upon the method of democracy which 
is the aspect of it about which we can be most certain. Besides being a 
method, democracy is a sort of a system of metaphysics in which Lib- 
erty is the substantial category. There are almost as many concep- 
tions of liberty as there are philosophers; but it is significant, to the 
problem at least, that all the exponents of democracy in the liberal 
sense agree on the democratic method. In so far as liberty is more than 
this method, we can feel sure that if it is to be discovered at all it must 
be through the method. 


The practical philosophy expressed in the above quotations, if gen- 
erally understood, would wither pernicious propaganda like the sun- 
shine destroys certain forms of bacteria. But, since it is not generally 
understood, it might appear that some emotional attachment to this 
method is necessary to prevent men from abandoning it; to that extent, 
at least, even the advocates of liberal democracy might recognize cer- 
tain justifiable objectives of propaganda. It might appear that if we 
would use more adjectives and threaten more violence to those who 
challenge democracy its chances of survival would be greatly in- 
creased. In so far as the assumptions upon which the democratic 
method is based are fictions, which have to be believed in order to be 
effective, this argument is sound. But, however desirable it might be 
to condition men psychologically to these ideals, the methods of propa- 
ganda cannot be justified from the point of view expressed in the above 
quotations. Liberal democracy rests its claims on its reasonableness. 
Professor Alexander Meiklejohn’ has written an excellent chapter on 
“The Reasonableness of Liberty.” This reasonableness is made reason- 
able by the assumption that the people are capable, at least under 
favorable conditions, of distinguishing truth from falsehood. From 
the point of view of Jefferson and John Stuart Mill, liberal democracy 
would be understood best in the light of its alternatives; and, like the 
“Newtonian philosophy,’ which Mill regarded as among the most sub- 
stantial truths, it would gain strength and value by being tested and 
questioned. The danger of making too extensive a use of the “condi- 
tioning method” is that it creates symbols which might be used to 
further almost any end or to support almost any doctrine. However, it 
is hard to see how “free discussion,” as described by Mill, could ever 
come to mean anything else but “free discussion.” It is more often 
curtailed through qualifying clauses which are attached to it than by 
carrying the idea too far. 


While faith in the general educability of mankind takes away some 
of the danger and some of the meaning of propaganda, it does not re- 
*Alexander Meiklejohn, What Does America Mean?, W. W. Norton and Co., 


New York. 1935. 
J. S. Mill, op. cit., p. 12. 
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move all of it; because no one assumes that an intelligent decision is 
possible except upon the basis of fairly presented evidence. On this 
account, a democratic society cannot consistently suppress anything 
which might be described as “propaganda.” The most that can be done 
is to prevent its propagators from suppressing opposition, and in other, 
less direct ways, preventing criticism from being effective. Suppres- 
sion can be justified only on the assumption, which is often made even 
in democratic countries, that ideas pollute or poison the mind; whereas, 
on the assumptions voiced by Jefferson and Mill, ideas are poison only 
to error. The suppressor must be taken for what he is, a propagandist 
himself; he is an ardent supporter, usually, of a system of beliefs which 
has such a low truth value that it cannot bear criticism. The demo- 
cratic conventions should make him “toe the line” even though his 
little system ceases to be under criticism; because this convention is 
based upon the assumption that the people ultimately have to decide 
all issues on the basis of the evidence, and that the more points of view 
which are allowed expression the greater the chances for truth to pre- 
vail. The people are lifted to the dignity of thinking beings. Under 
this condition, truth does not require a monopoly, which the propagan- 
dist seeks to acquire; it merely needs a chance. Anything which tends 
to block the reasoning processes, such as the direct appeal to emotions 
and prejudices, should be looked upon by democrats as undemocratic. 
This is not dangerous, however, except under protection from criticism. 
Anyone living in a democratic society should be disciplined out of the 
belief that either his particular brand of fanaticism or any other has a 
right to claim protection from criticism. 


On the realistic side, there are several reasons why these extreme 
forms of political propaganda have no natural function in our type of 
democracy: We have no action pattern as a nation; we are not going 
anywhere, except perhaps into debt, which is adequately taken care of 
by many, unrelated little plans. It does not require a great mass move- 
ment. There is no crusading to be done except in time of war when we 
temporarily set aside liberty and the democratic method of deciding 
issues in favor of regimentation for action. As democrats, we have no 
political minorities to be hunted down under the cover of night; so we 
lack the justification for the internally-directed action pattern of the 
kind which characterized the early Nazis movement. We do not ac- 
quiesce in any metaphysical theory of the state which calls upon the 
individual to subordinate himself completely to the will of the state _ 
which is conceived by its leaders as a process of becoming something 
which at present it is not. We are not, as a nation, trying to do some- 
thing requiring the acceptance of fictions which can be believed only 
in the utter absence of criticism. Our fictions are necessarily moderate 
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ones, since an atmosphere of criticism tends to deflate them and reduce 
them again to the proper measurements of reality. 


The critics of the liberal point of view claim that the doctrine set 
forth by Jefferson and Mill has been tried, and that it has failed. It 
may be true that it has failed or that it has fallen far short of the ex- 
pectations; but they are wrong in assuming that it has been tried. Even 
in America, no serious attempt has ever been made to expose youth to 
this point of view. In connection with civics courses, liberty is used as 
a symbol along with the other national symbols but not as a concept to 
be clarified. As a symbol, liberty means all things to all men. The 
constitution is studied as a symbol mainly. Something of the conven- 
tions and processes of the government are also included without any 
serious attempt to explain their meaning.* It is usually considered 
patriotic to conceive these as a part of a divine plan which should not 
be questioned by ordinary people. Generally the teacher himself does 
not know what it is all about. A good textbook on civic training might 
easily include a part of Mill’s essay On Liberty or its equivalent. That 
classic contains an argument which, as far as its essential point is con- 
cerned, is within the grasp of any intelligent student on the senior- 
high-school level. The high school graduate should go to college know- 
ing already that free and frank discussion is the only method of arriv- 
ing at truth, and that it is the basic principle of democracy. When he 
gets to college, there is plenty of time, and there should be plenty of 
occasion, to discuss and consider the nature of liberty in an environ- 
ment which brings out all sides of the issue. 


In a democracy, liberty, as the summum bonum, is a philosophical 
concept. As the summum bonum, it is necessarily as broad as the 
meaning of human life itself; since it really subtends, in a vague way, 
all human values. It would, in fact, stand in somewhat the same rela- 
tionship to the method of free discussion as Plato’s summum bonum, 
“the Idea of the Good,”** stood to his dialectical process. If civic train- 
ing were organized around this pattern, possibly the graduates of great 
American universities would not, as alumni, write back to the presi- 
dents of their beloved Alma Mater urging the suppression of free dis- 
cussion. Free discussion, as a democratic principle, is not valued by 
Americans; because the majority of them, even those who have gradu- 
ated from colleges and universities, have never heard the classical ar- 
guments in support of it. We should not, as liberals, allow ourselves to 
be shamed out of a vigorous defence of democratic principles by those 
who think of democracy as a sort of a no-man’s-land between two op- 
posing theories of government. 


*There are, of course, exceptions to this. 
**As presented in the Philebus and the Republic. 
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“We are committed,” says Professor Meiklejohn, “to the writing, the 
directing, and the acting of the play. The theme is ‘Human Freedom.’ 
To that theme we are, as Americans, bound. I protest, however, that 
the bondage is a reasonable one.””* 

Is it illiberal to assume an aggressive attitude in favor of liberalism? 
Liberalism seems to have at least one unique advantage in this argu- 
ment over the suppression of propaganda: It can suppress the suppres- 
sive aspects of movements without depriving itself of the luxury of 
self-consistency. This is as much suppression as self-preservation re- 
quires of it. 

There is no inconsistency with fundamental democratic principles 
involved in dealing effectively with so-called “fifth columns” as long 
as the power and the will remain to discriminate between the real 
enemies of the nation and those individuals or groups whom we simply 
do not like. This power will be lost if democratic frankness is lost. 


"A. Meiklejohn op. cit. 226. 
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PLACEMENT TESTS IN THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


EURI BELLE BOLTON 
Georgia State College for Women 


I. Need for Guidance of Students in Georgia Colleges. 


Colleges in Georgia like those in other southern states and in many 
other regions are facing two serious problems that seem to be conflict- 
ing: the necessity of raising standards of scholarship for those who 
plan to enter the professions, especially teaching; and the need for 
adapting the college curriculum so that it will function for those whose 
abilities and preparation for college work are so limited that any 
modification of the curriculum to meet their needs is likely to lower 
present standards of scholarship. 

The most widely attempted solution to these conflicting problems 
has been to differentiate the curriculum of the junior college from that 
of the senior college by emphasizing general education and special 
vocational courses for trades and industries at the junior college level 
and raising the standard of scholarship necessary for work in the senior 
college. Those colleges and universities that have attempted such an 
adaptation of the curriculum have become convinced that it can work 
effectively only if it is centered around a program of guidance which 
enables individual students to evaluate their abilities and preparation 
in relation to the training necessary for the work they have chosen to 
do. There are two conditions of inequality in standards of scholarship in 
Georgia high schools which make a guidance program for students in 
Georgia colleges necessary in order to prevent large numbers of 
freshmen from dropping out of college before the end of the first year 
because of confusion and frustration resulting from a failure to do the 
work of their freshman courses successfully. There are a few large 
city high schools in the state that have twelve grades instead of eleven. 
Edwards has shown by an analysis of placement test scores made by 
freshmen at the University of Georgia that the graduates of the twelve- 
year high schools are better prepared for college than those from high 
schools having only eleven grades (4). From an analysis of scores 
made on the Thurstone Psychological Examination by students at 
G. S. C. W., the writer found that those students who have had two or 
more years of training in rural schools made lower scores on this test 
than those graduating from high schools in the larger towns and cities.’ 
Many of the rural high schools have been consolidated recently and 
their standards of scholarship are low in comparison with those of 
other high schools in the state. 


‘An unpublished study of placement test scores on file at G. S. C. W. 
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II. Purpose of the Study and Tests Used. 


The purpose of the present study is to make a brief analysis of the 
predictive value of placement tests in relation to achievement in schol- 
arship during the freshman year and to show their value for the guid- 
ance of students. The scores made on the tests in the fall of 1935 and 
in the fall of 1936 will be used unless otherwise stated. The tests were 
given to 498 freshmen in 1935 and to 490 in 1936. There were, how- 
ever, only 385 records complete for all of the tests and for quality 


points for three quarters in 1935-1936 and only 289 records complete for 
1936-1937. 


The placement tests were given at G. S. C. W. in the fall of 1935, and 
since that time they have been given, in cooperation with Dr. F. S. 
Beers, Examiner for the University System of Georgia. The tests 
were given as a part of the orientation program for freshmen during 
the week before the opening of the regular college session. The tests 
used are named in the tables and are not listed here. The Minnesota 
tests of Social Preferences and Social Behavior were given by Dean 
Taylor to the students in the General Survey Course in Social Science 
during the fall of 1936 and the scores made on these tests were in- 
cluded in the analysis of results for this year.* 


III. Placement Test Scores and the Prediction of Quality Points 
Earned During the Freshman Year. 


The total correlations for all tests,for both years are given in Table 
1 and multiple correlations for some of the tests are given in Table 2. 
The total number of quality points earned by a student during the 
year is an indication of the quality of work done. Six quality points 
per course are given for a grade of A, four, for a grade of B, and two, 
for a grade of C. No quality points are earned by a grade of D or F. 
Each student carries an average of ten courses during the year and 
the student who makes a C record on all courses earns twenty quality 
points. 


T 
Tests N 1935 N 1936 
Thurstone Psychology and Quality Points 385 643 289 596 
.020 .026 
English and Quality Points .734 548 
017 .028 
Mathematics and Quality Points 517 539 
.024 .027 
Science and Quality Points 528 478 
025 .029 


*The tabulations for the correlations were made in the Personnel Office 
under the direction of Miss Mary Dimon. All other statistical computations 
were done by the writer. 
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World History and Quality Points * 528 405 
024 .033 

Thurstone Psychology and English 693 
011 .020 

Thurstone Psychology and Mathematics ..647 404 
.020 .033 

Thurstone Psychology and Science 579 474 
.023 .031 

Thurstone Psychology and History 615 388 
021 034 

English and General Mathematics is 562 419 
024 .033 

English and Science 562 445 
.024 032 

English and History 6 382 
032 

Mathematics and Science 402 484 
029 .031 


The correlation of .734+.107 between the English test and quality 
points shows that the highest predictive value of any single test was 
that of the English test for 1935. If the correlations for both years are 
compared, however, The Thurstone Psychological Examination has as 
high predictive value as the English test. The predictive value for the 
General Mathematics test is also high for both years, but that of the 
General Science test and World History is not so good. There are two 
probable causes for these differences. There is a greater difference, no 
doubt, in the amount of training the students have had in the fields of 
Science and History in high school than in English because all high 
schools require four years of training in English. The amount of train- 
ing in science which the sophomores who took the placement tests in 
the spring of 1936 had before coming to college varied from none to 
three years and since the test measures so many different fields of 
science, this test also measured differences in training more than differ- 
ences in ability to learn science. A second probable cause for the great- 
er predictive value of the English and the mathematics tests is that they 
both measure abilities that seem to be factors in intelligence. The high 
correlation of .817+.011 between the Thurstone test given in 1935 and 
the English test and of .647+.020 between the Thurstone test and the 
General Mathematics test given at the same time indicate that these 


two tests are measuring some of the same abilities as those measured by 
the Thurstone test. 


An empirical study of the differences between the quality points 
predicted from the Thurstone Psychological Examination for 1935 and 
the actual scores in quality points earned shows that the predictive 
value of scores from the tests for guidance is higher than the correla- 
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tion coefficients and standard errors of estimate would indicate. The 
scores made on the Thurstone test are used for the analysis instead of 
those made on the English test because the difference between the 
correlation coefficients for 1935 and 1936 is smaller for this test than 
for the English test. The differences between the predicted and the 
actual achievement scores are given in Tables 3 and 4. 


There are 145 or only 50.2 percent of the subjects who earned the 
scores in quality points predicted or scores within the estimated error 
of prediction. The error of prediction for the 1935 Thurstone psychol- 
ogy series is six. There are three possible explanations of the differ- 
ences between the quality points predicted and those actually earned. 
A number of faculty members have become more interested in the in- 
dividual student and his problems since the organization of the per- 
sonnel program. Many of them during the year 1935 and 1936 organ- 
ized special coaching classes for the students who were found to have 
difficulty in doing the work of their courses. This special remedial 
work enabled many students who had poor high school training and 
hence made low scores on the psychology test to make higher grades 
than they could have made without the special aid. A second reason 
for the variation from the predicted scores was the greater motivation 
aroused on the part of the superior students by a special experiment 
undertaken in 1936 at the suggestion of Dr. Beers for the purpose of 
challenging them to achieve higher standards of scholarship. The 
original plan of the experiment was to permit some of these students 


TABLE 3 


_ DISTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN QUALITY POINTS PREDICTED FROM 
THURSTONE PsycHOLOGY SCORES AND THOSE ACTUALLY EARNED 


Difference F Difference F Difference F Difference F 
43 1 25 0 16 12 7 17 
24 3 15 5 6 24 
32 1 23 2 14 4 5 22 
31 0 22 1 13 14 S 19 
30 1 21 0 12 7 3 19 
29 1 20 2 11 14 2 25 
28 2 19 5 10 11 1 27 
27 1 18 2 9 22 0 9 
26 0 17 2 8 14 


to work out a program of individual study and to get credit on some 
of the survey courses by taking the State final examination instead of .- 
by class attendance. There were only seventy-two of the highest rank- 
ing students chosen for this experiment and only a very few who 
attempted the program of doing the work of a course without class 
attendance. They received more individual help, however, than the 
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other members of the freshman class. In the Fall Quarter of 1936, 
twenty-four and three tenths per cent of this special group of students 
made the Dean’s list and only one and eight tenths per cent of the 
unselected students achieved this standard. The greater motivation 
of this group was a factor in causing the higher scores in quality points 
to go beyond the predicted scores. A third cause of the variation 
between the achieved scores in quality points and those predicted is 
the characteristic of all measurements in predictions from regression 
equations being reduced to averages. 


In the use of test scores for the guidance of individual students, how- 
ever, the problem is not that of knowing exact grades or quality points 
a student will make; it is rather that of knowing the abilities and in- 
terests of the student and of being able to predict whether or not he 
will be able to do the work of the college course which he has chosen. 
Williamson and Darley have pointed out that the predictions of 
achievement of students on the basis of test results is not more accu- 
rate because of the imperfections of the tests used and because there 
are many factors such as motivation or the necessity for working to 
pay one’s expenses which affect the achievement of students and are 
not measured by the tests. They, also, suggest that a successful per- 
sonnel program may lower the predictive value of tests (10, pp., 
135-136). 

An empirical comparison of the predicted and achieved scores in 
quality points in terms of average,’ below-average and superior levels 
of achievement given in Table 4 shows that tests have more practical 
value for guidance than the inaccuracies of predicted scores would 
seem to indicate. Thirty-five per cent of those whose psychology scores 
would have indicated a below-the-average record of achievement ac- 
tually made average records. It was pointed out above that the special 
remedial work done in some of the freshman courses was one reason 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF SUPERIOR, AVERAGE AND BELOW -AVERAGE STUDENTS EARNING SCORES 
IN QUALITY POINTS AS PREDICTED FROM THE THURSTONE PSYCHOLOGY TEST 


Below Average Average Superior 
Total Same Above Total Same Below Above Total Same Below 
130 83 48 85 44 8 33 74 64 10 
100% 63.1% 36.9% 100% 51.1% 8.5% 29.9% 100% 86.5% 13.5% 


‘The criterion for this grouping was based on the judgment of the writer. 
Those students making from 20 to 27 quality points were considered average; 
those making below 20 quality points were considered to be below the average 
and those making 27 quality points or above were considered superior in 
achievement. By this standard any student who made a D on any course was 
classified as below the average and any student who made four B’s on ten 
courses was classified as superior; i.e., better than the average. 


a 
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why this was possible. It is significant, however, that only 8.5 per cent 
of those whose scores would have indicated average achievement ac- 
tually fell below this level. Since the early use of intelligence tests to 
predict achievement in college it has been known that there is more in- 
accuracy in predicting what students of average ability will do. Ed- 
wards has shown that if a student has average ability what he actually 
achieves depends more upon motivation than upon the amount of his 
ability (4). Twenty-nine and nine tenths per cent of this group made 
scores better than their predicted scores. The prediction was also 
quite good for the superior students. The predicted scores for seventy- 
four students indicated an expected superior record of achievement. 
Of this number, sixty-four or eighty-six and five tenths per cent actu- 
ally achieved a record as high or higher than that predicted and only 
ten or thirteen and five tenths per cent failed to do superior work; 
only three students, or four per cent of the group, who were predicted 
as superior, made records below the average. This comparison indi- 
cates that as soon as the psychology scores were available in the fall, 
the teachers of freshman courses could have predicted those students 
who were likely to need special help in their work and those who 
should be expected to make a superior record in scholarship. 

When the scores of the other placement tests are considered in pre- 
dicting the achievement of students, the prediction becomes even 
more accurate. The multiple correlations for a number of tests when 
correlated with quality points are given in Table 5. 

When the English scores are added to the Psychoiogy scores, the cor- 
relation with quality points is raised from .643+-.020 to .745+-.016. for 
1935 and from .596+-.025 to .628+-.024 for 1936. When the mathematics 
scores are added to the English and the Psychology scores, the coeffi- 
cient is raised to .758+-.015 in 1935 and to .718+-.019 for the 1936 scores. 
The addition of these two variables in achievement decreases the 
error of prediction by twelve per cent.* 


The three tests giving the next highest prediction for scholarship for 
both years are Psychology, Mathematics and Science combined and 
the prediction is almost as good if the three achievement tests, English, 
Mathematics, and Science are combined. 


‘This is shown by comparing the standard error of estimate for the first two 
variables with that when the English and mathematics tests are added. 


; / 
| 
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TABLE 5 
MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES MADE ON A NUMBER OF PLACEMENT 
TESTS AND QUALITY Pornts EARNED BY G. S. C. W. STUDENTS 
DurRING THEIR FRESHMAN YEAR 


Explanatory Table 


r.i—Quality Points r.—General Mathematics 
r-—Thurstone Psychological r:—Science 
rs—English Test re—History 
Variables Coefficients Coefficients 
1935-1936 1936-1937 
r1.23 628 
.016 024 
ri.234 -758 .718 
015 019 
r1.24 .673 687 
.020 .021 
r1.245 .710 .698 
.018 .020 
r1.25 .668 .649 
.020 .023 
r1.345 .758 .656 
015 .022 


In a guidance program the value of having a number of tests which 
give objective measures of the mental abilities and achievement of 
students is not, however, in giving a prediction of scholarship that is 
absolutely accurate from the standpoint of statistics, but in giving the 
general possibilities of achievement that are accurate enough to enable 
counselors to give more helpful advice in regard to the vocational 
choices of students and the courses they should take. Similar analyses 
of scores made on the placement tests by sophomores would show the 
possibilities of using tests to predict the quality of achievement of 
students in the senior college. 


A more detailed analysis of the predictive value of some of the tests 


in showing what type of work to expect of students in certain courses 
will be published in a later report. 


The results obtained from the Minnesota Test of Social Attitudes 
agree very closely with those obtained when the test was given to 
women freshmen at the University of Minnesota (6). Because of lack 
of space they are not included here. 


IV. Need for Analysis of Guidance Procedures. 


The necessity for a guidance program in any system of education 
which attempts to meet the needs of individual students effectively 


= 
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has been recognized generally by American educators. Any educa- 
tional procedure that becomes widely adopted should be constantly 
evaluated in terms of the results obtained from its use. The results 
of, this study agree with Williamson’s view that a program of guidance 
is concerned with the personal growth of students and may lower the 
predictive value of measuring instruments now in use (8, 9). ‘The 
better achievement of below average students resulting from the guid- 
ance procedures used at G. S. C. W., do not agree with the results of 
Drake and Henmon which show that the centile rank of students made 
in high school has greater value in predicting the quality of college 
work than the Thurstone Psychological Examination (3). Beers has 
reported correlations between scores made on the 1934 Georgia English 
Placement Test and grades made in English by college freshmen and 
between grades made in English during the senior year in high school 
and grades made by the same students on their freshman course in 
English which show that ... “whether a given student receives in 
college the same letter which he received in his last year in high school 
becomes a probability little more than chance for the college in ques- 
tion (2, p., 7). 


Williams (9) has shown that in the Liberal Arts College of the 
University of Michigan the students do not in general improve their 
work after the third semester. He suggests that after the third semester 
of work, students who are poor in the quality of work done should be 
eliminated from college. In another portion of this study which will 
be published later, some evidence is given to indicate that students 
with very limited preparation for college work do not profit materially 
from remedial work. It is possible, however, that they might profit 
from more practical trade and vocational courses. 


Kay and Feder (6) have shown that at the University of Iowa it 
was possible to lower the percentage of failures of freshmen through 
a program of guidance which permitted the counselors to help students 
who were poorly prepared for college work to take courses in a 
different order from that usually prescribed. The more difficult fresh- 
man subjects were postponed until the sophomore year. More con- 
trolled studies should be made to determine the effectiveness of a 
flexible adjustment of the curriculum to meet the needs not only of 
poorly prepared students, but also of those who are superior. Beers 
and Cox, for example, found that some superior students at the begin- 
ning of the freshman year made higher scores on the placement tests 
in science, mathematics, English and history than their classmates did 
at the end of the sophomore year after studying in these fields for two 
years (1, 2). 


% 
j 
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V. CONCLUSIONS. 


1. An analytical comparison of the quality points actually earned 
by students in the class of 1936 with the grades predicted from the 
scores made by students on the Thurstone Psychological Examination 
in the fall of 1935 shows that this test has greater predictive value for 
guidance than the actual correlation coefficients and measures of pre- 
diction would indicate. 


2. More than a third of the 1936 freshmen whose Thurstone scores 
placed them in the “below-the-average” group and more than a fourth 
of those whose Thurstone scores placed them in the “average” group 
earned higher grades than would be expected from the predicted 
scores. Many factors not considered in this study may have contributed 
to this, but the remedial teaching and guidance program must have 
had some influence in producing these results. 


3. The addition of achievement tests in English, in Mathematics 
and in Science increases the predictive value of the scores made on the 
psychological test. 


4. The results of this study agree with Williamson’s view that ef- 


fective guidance procedures lower the predictive value of tests. 
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A GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE OF TEACHER TRAINING 


MARJORIE C. LEIGH 
Assistant Librarian, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


There are several agencies carrying on investigations leading to a 
solution to the problems of the professional preparations of teachers. 
One of the most important is the American Educational Research As- 
sociation, a department of the N. E. A., which publishes the Review of 
Educational Research. The Research Division of N.E. A. Headquar- 
ters Staff prepares the N.E. A. Research Bulletin, each issue devoted 
to some teaching or educational problem. The U.S. Office of Education 
publishes the results of its investigations in its Education Bulletin 
series. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching is 
interested in this field and published its findings in its Bulletins. The 
American Council on Education serves as a clearing house for educa- 
tional research, keeping records of the funds available and the projects 
under way. It is at present conducting a five-year study of teacher 
training. It publishes also the Educational Record. 


ORGANIZATIONS. Most states have their own teachers associations 
which are interested not only in the teachers, but in the prospective 
teachers as well, their selection and training. Each of these associa- 
tions publishes a state teachers magazine, which serves as its official 
organ. In addition to these, and to the N.E.A., which covers every 


phase of teaching, the following are the important organizations in the 
field: 


1. American Association of Teachers Colleges (organized 1917; 
name changed 1922 to National Council of Teachers Colleges; 1923, 
merged with American Association of Teachers Colleges, under latter 
name) A department the N.E.A.; publishes a yearbook, indexed in 
Education Index. 


2. Eastern-States Association of Professional Schools for Teachers 
(established 1926) From 1926 to 1939 published a yearbook: Problems 
in Teacher-Training. Now prepares: Teacher-Education Journal. 


3. National Society of College Teachers of Education (organized 
1902) Purpose: to promote and improve the teaching of education. 
Primarily interested in problems of administration, of teaching, and of - 
research. 


4. National Society for the Study of Education (organized 1895 as 
National Herbart Society for the Scientific Study of Education; 1902, 
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became the N.S. S. E.) Publishes yearbooks which constitute an ex- 
cellent presentation of current educational thought and advanced prac- 
tice. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND INDEXES 


GENERAL. Card Catalog. Alphabetical listing, by author, subject 
and title, of the library holdings. Subject cards distinguished by the 
heading in red ink. Use “see also” cross references to trace out related 
subjects. Suggested headings: Teachers—Training of; Normal Schools; 


Teacher’s Institutes. 


Most libraries arrange their books according to the Dewey Decimal 
Classification system. A few use the Library of Congress system. 
Some of the more frequently used groups follow, together with D. C. 
and L. C. numbers: 


Subject 
Philosophy of education 370.1 LB 5-41 
Associations, Educational 370.6 L_ 13-107 
Teacher training 370.7 LB 1705-2285 
Higher education 378 (LA 173-85 

(LB 2301-97 
(LD §$-7251 
Professional education 378.9 LB 1051-1261 


Trade Bibliographies. For books not listed in the card catalog, consult: 

1. United States Catalog: Books in Print January 1, 1928. 

2. Cumulative Book Index: A World List of Books in the English Language, 
1928-date. Monthly, annual and five-year cumulations. 

3. Publisher’s Weekly, vol. 1, 1872-date. The “Weekly Record of New Pub- 
lications” includes brief descriptive annotations of new books. 

4. Publisher’s Trade List Annual, 1873-date. A collection of publishers 
catalogs arranged alphabetically, no index. 

Selected. Less comprehensive bibliographies include: 


5. U. S. Office of Education. Record of Current Educational Publications, 
1912-1932. Annotated and classified record of significant educational writings. 
Use section headed Education of Teachers, or the index under Teacher Training. 


6. Selected References in Education, 1933-date. Continuation of number 5. 
Use section Selected References in Teacher Education, compiled by Dr. W. S. 
Gray. Last cumulated issue in 1939. For recent lists, see, Education Index, 
heading Teacher-Training—Bibliography. 

7. Betts, G. L., and others. Selected. Bibliography on the Education of 
Teachers. Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1933. 118p. Prepared as volume 1 of 
the National Survey of the Education of Teachers (Education Bulletin, 1933, 
no. 10.) Lists 1297 numbered references. 


8. Frazier, B. W. Education of Teachers . . . Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 


1936. (U.S. Office of Education, Pamphlet 66, 1936) Covers period 1932-1935. 
Continues number 7. 
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9. Monroe, W.S., & Shores, Louis. Bibliographies and Summaries in Educa- 
tion to July 1935. N. Y., Wilson, 1936. Entries arranged alphabetically; select- 
ive for publications before 1910, comprehensive since 1910. Continued through 
the Education Index. 

10. Lancaster, J. H. A Guide to the Literature on Education of Teachers. 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 19: 363-372. Lists and discusses 
the various sources on the training of teachers. 


11. Butsch, R. C. L. The Preparation of Teachers. Review of Educational 
Research, 1: 141-142, April 1931; 4: 333-336, June 1934; 7: 322-324, June 1937. 
Sections of a larger bibliography, entitled “Teacher Personnel.” 


SPECIAL PHASES: Practice Teaching. 

12. Bibliography on Practice Teaching. North Central Association Quar- 
terly 3: 428-431, December 1928. Lists 88 books and magazine articles. 

13. Bibliography on Practice Teaching for High School Teachers. N.S.S. E. 
18th Yearbook, Part 1, 1919. Pages 355-58. 

14. Grogan, J. L. Annotated Bibliography on Teacher-Training for Sec- 
ondary Schools. North Central Association Quarterly, 3: 344-353, December, 
1928. Part 1: junior high schools; part 2: senior high schools. 


SPECIAL PHASES: Research Studies. 

15. U.S. Office of Education. Bibliography of Research Studies in Educa- 
tion. Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1928-date. Found in the following Edu- 
cation Bulletins: 1928, no. 2; 1929, no. 36; 1930, no. 23; 1931, no. 13; 1932, no. 16; 
1933, no. 6; 1934, no. 7; 1935, no. 5; 1936, no. 6; 1937, no. 7. 1938, no. 5; 1939, no. 
Use sections on Teacher Training; Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges; 
Teacher Training in Service; Practice Teaching. 

16. Good, C. V. Doctor’s Theses Under Way in Education. Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, each January issue, 193l-date. Use group headed Higher 
Education, Teacher Training, and Adult Education. 


17. U. S. Library of Congress. List of American Doctoral Dissertations. 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1912-date. Use group on Education, or the 
headings Teachers; Teaching; Normal Schools; etc., in index. 

18. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 1933-date. 
N. Y., Wilson, 1934-date. Use sections on Psychology and on Education. 


PERIODICALS AND PERIODICAL INDEXES 
INDEXES. 


19. Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, 1802-1906. First magazine index. 
Arranged alphabetically by catchword subject, Few title, and no author en- 
tries. Use headings Teachers—Professional Education of; Normal Colleges; 
Teachers; etc. 

20. Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, vol. 1-date. Indexes popular 
magazines. Use heading Teachers—Training, and related headings. 

21. Loyola Educational Index, vol. 1—Discontinued. Lists and annotates a 
few books. Use headings Teachers, Training of; Critic Teachers; Normal ~ 
Schools; Teacher Training in Service; etc. 

22. Education Index, vol. 1-date. A cumulative author and subject index 
to a selected list of educational periodicals, bocks, and pamphlets. Use head- 
ings previously suggested. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 


23. N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals, vol. 1- 
date. Philadelphia, Ayer, 1880-date. Annual guide to publications printed in 
the U. S. and its possessions, the Phillipine Commonwealth; the Dominions of 
Canada and Newfoundland, Bermuda, Cuba, and the West Indies. 


24. Ulrich, C. F. Periodicals directory .. . 3rd ed. N. Y., Bowker, 1935. 371p. 
A classified list of 10,200 periodicals, foreign and domestic. 


Teacher training 
publications found under heading Education. 


25. Witmer, E. M., and Miller, M. Guide to Educational Literature in Peri- 
odicals. N. Y., Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 12p. Also in 
Teachers College Record 33: 719-30, May 1932. 


NEWS ITEMS. Several magazines carry news items as a regular feature, 
for example School and Society. An excellent source is: 


26. New York Times Index, vol. 1-date. So comprehensive in scope that 
frequently news of local importance is found in it. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES AND INDEXES 


The following catalogs will be useful in locating government documents: 


27. U.S. Superintendent of Documents. Document Catalog, vol. 1, 1896-date. 
Complete list of all federal publications of each Congress. Latest issue is for 


73d Congress, 1933-34. Suggested headings, Education Office (prior to 1930, 
Education Bureau) Educational Research; etc. 


28. U.S. Superintendent of Documents. Monthly catalog, vol. 1, 1895-date. 
Brings the Document Catalog down to date. Use heading Teacher Training in 


annual index, or see likely publishing bureau under department, e. g., Interior 
Department—Education Office, in current issue. 


29. U.S. Library of Congress. Monthly Checklist of State Publications, voi. 
1, 1909-date. To use: Look under name of state, subdivision Education De- 


partment; Teachers College; etc., or under headings Education Educational; 
etc. Annual index. 


The Office of Education prepares bibliographies, conducts surveys, publishes 
bulletins, pamphlets, leaflets, etc., which are of interest to teachers. Other 
federal bureaus or establishments occasionally publishing helpful material are 
the Pan-American Union, with several bulletins on teacher-training in Latin 


America; and the Federal Board for Vocational Education, with material on 
teaching the various vocations, 


REFERENCE TOOLS 
DICTIONARIES. 


30. Webster’s New International Dictionary. 2d ed. 


Springfield, Mass., 
Merricam, 1934. 


31. Funk and Wagnalls’ New Standard Dictionary. N.Y., Funk, 1913. Nei- 


ther of these is completely satisfactory, but Webster’s probably fills the need 
better because of its recent revision. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 

32. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed. N. Y., Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Inc., 1928. 24 vols. 

33. Encyclopedia Americana. N.Y., Americana Corporation, 1938. 30 vols. 

34. New International Encyclopaedia. N. Y., Dodd Mead, 1916. 25 vols. Of 
the three, the Americana is probably more satisfactory because of its greater 
emphasis on contemporary biography and on scientific and technical informa- 


tion. The Britannica is more scholarly and its articles are more nearly com- 
plete. 


35. Monroe, Paul, ed. Cyclopedia of Education. N. Y., Macmillan, 1925. 5 
vols. in 3. The best in the field, but somewhat out of date. 


BIOGRAPHY. Biographies of people who in the past have made contribu- 
tions to teacher training may be found in: 

36. Dictionary of American Biography. N. Y., Scribner, 1928-1937. 20 vols. 

37. National Cyclopedia of American Biography. N. Y., White, 1921- 

For those living today consult: 

38. Who’s who in America, vol. 1—Chicago, Marquis, 1899-date. 

39. America’s Young Men, vol. 1—Los Angeles, American publications, 1934- 
date. 

40. American Women, vol. 1—Los Angeles, American publications, 1934- 
date. 

Books devoted to biographies of educators, living or dead, are: 

41. Cattell, J. McK. American Men of Science. 6th ed. N. Y., Science press, 
1936. Lives of 13,500 North Americans engaged in scientific work, arranged 
alphabetically. 

42. Cattell, J. McK. Leaders in Education. 1st ed. N. Y., Science press, 


1932. Similar to above, but more limited in scope. The 2d. ed. has been an- 
nounced. 

43. Presidents of American Colleges and Universities. N. Y., Cook, 1933. 
Unarranged listing of biographical data. 


44. Psychological Register. Worcester, Mass., Clark University Press, 1929- 
1932. Vols. 2 & 3. Arranged alphabetically by country and by name under 
country. Volumes 1 and 4 to be issued. 


45. Who’s Who in American Education, vol. 1—N. Y., Cook, 1928-date. 
Typical Who’s Who information. Presents a good cross section of the people 
in the field of education in every state in the Union. 


YEARBOOKS. Supplementing the standard encyclopedias: 


46. Britannica Book of the Year, vol. 1—N. Y., Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc., 1938-date. 


47. Americana Annual, vol. 1—N. Y., Americana corporation, 1923-date. 

48. New International Yearbook, vol. 1—N. Y., Dodd Mead, 1908-date. 

Published independently of encyclopedias: 

49. American Yearbook, vol. 1—N. Y., American year book corporation, 
1911-date. 


50. World Almanac... vol. 1—N. Y., World Telegram, 1869-date. Useful 
records of events and progress. The first is more scholarly and the articles 
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are better written, while the latter covers a much wider field. It must be used 
through the index for the text is unarranged. Largely statistical. 


In addition to the yearbooks listed, the following government publications 
are useful: 


51. U. S. Office of Education. Biennial Survey of Education, 1916-18— 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1921-date. Statistics and summaries for al] 
phases of education for the period covered. 

52. U. S. Office of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Statistical Abstract, 
vol. 1—Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1879-date. Limited to statistics, with 
those on education especially full. Annual. Classified arrangement. Use 
through index. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


53. Book Review Digest, vol. 1—N. Y., Wilson, 1905-date. Best source for 
reviews of books of general interest. Arranged alphabetically by author, or 
use through index. Does not list many educational books, because of their 
technical nature. To locate material on these, look in the Education Index 
under the heading Book Reviews. Magazines which specialize in reviews of 
books on teaching are Educational Administration and Supervision; School 
Review; Journal of Higher Education; Journal of Educational Research; and 
many others. 


ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS. To find, look in Education Index under 
heading Abstracts, Educational. A few magazines which feature abstracts are 
Journal of Higher Education; Educational Administration and Supervision; 
School Review; Journal of Educational Research. Two abstracting periodicals 
in the field are Educational Digest, and Education Abstracts. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORIES. Those especially helpful in finding infor- 
mation about teachers colleges are: 

54. U. S. Office of Education. Educational Directory, vol. 1—Washington, 
Govt. Print. Off., 1912-date. Appears each year as Bulletin no. 1 of the Educa- 
tion Bulletins. 

55. Patterson’s American Educational Directory, vol. 1—Chicago, American 
Education Co., 1904-date. 

56. American Council on Education. American Universities and Colleges. 
3d ed. rev. and enl. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1936. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS 


Some of the more important books concerned with teacher-training are: 

57. Hall, S. R. Lectures on School-Keeping. Boston, Richardson, Lord and 
Holbrook, 1829. 14lp. The first pedagogical work published in the U. S. Re- 
flecting the influence of Pestalozzi, it had a wide use and effected the teaching 
of the day to a considerable extent. 


58. Page, D. P. Theory and Practice of Teaching. N. Y., Barnes & Co., 1851. 
The author was president of the Albany, N. Y., State Normal, 1844-47. 

59. Barnard, Henry, ed. Normal Schools and Other Institutions .. . for the 
Professional Education of Teachers. Hartford, Conn., 1851. 2 vols. Excellent 
source material on early teacher-training agencies and practices. Part 1: 
Great Britain and the U. S.; part 2: Europe. 
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60. American Journal of Education, vol. 1-32. Hartford, Conn., Brownell, 
1856-82. Henry Barnard, ed. One of the most important educational periodi- 
cals ever published. 

61. Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The Profes- 
sional Preparation of Teachers. N. Y., The Foundation, 1920. 475p. (Bulletin 
no. 14) The first comprehensive study of the training of teachers. 

62. Charters, W.W. The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study. Chicago, 
Univ. of Chicago pr., 1929. 666p. The result of a three-year investigation in 


the field and one of the most important books on the subject published in 
recent years. 


63. U.S. Office of Education. National Survey of the Education of Teachers. 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1935. 6 vols. (Education Bulletin 1933, no. 10) 
A carefully prepared survey of the teacher personnel, the teacher education 
curricula, the training of Negro teachers, and many special studies, including 
teacher-training in foreign countries, the whole constituting probably the 
most complete and valuable study of teacher-training ever prepared. Working 
over a period of two years, the committee obtained reports from every impor- 
tant teacher-training institution in the country, making detailed investigations 
of the problems facing them and how adequately they were meeting these 
problems. And finally, giving suggestions for the improvement of training. 
Vol. 1 is the bibliography listed as item 7. 

64. Harper, Charles A. A Century of Public Teacher Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Association of Teachers Colleges, C. 1939. 175p. Historical 
survey of the development of teacher training in the United States, written in 
observance of a century of teacher-training. 


a 
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SALUTE TO SOLITUDE 


The prevailing vogue in educational theory demands participation, 
conference, the give and take of the panel, the collision of ideas in the 
forum, much, much talk of which an arresting amount is the offspring 
of pale parents of thought. Well, it cannot be denied that the educa- 
tional panel is a democratic institution. It offers freedom of thought 
and speech. A cat may talk back to a king, that is, if the king will stop 
talking long enough to give the cat a chance. And audiences have 
proved the ability to absorb the punishment of an incredible reitera- 
tion of platitudes, and pedagogical small talk, —all in the name of the 
democratic ideal. 

We have every desire to be fair. It is known that after a manner of 
speaking this is a talk made world. It is also known that every social 
climax has found its expression in the council chamber. Also, we have 
some grasp of the social virtues that gather from the compounding of 
ideas and labor. But the great ideas from which those social climaxes 
were fashioned had no nativity amid a confusion of voices. They were 
born in solitude—in the wilderness, in the desert, on the mountain, in 
the cloister, in the laboratory. They can be taken to the council but 
they never start there. We do not discount the democratic quality of 
the conference, but “solitude is the nurse of full grown souls.” 

The Constitution of the United States may be used to point the case. 
Those great ideas which Washington and Hamilton, and Franklin, and 
Madison carried there were born from the travail of intellectual soli- 
tude. The convention lacking the impulse of those ideas would have 
been a sterile affair. It was in the convention that those ideas were 
brought into conformity with the practical issues of our national life. 
This is no attack on the conference itself. Quite the contrary. It tends 
to find in the conference the proper method of fitting ideas to the earth. 
But with no ideas to fit, or, at the best, only rewarmed ones, the con- 
ference will yield small talk, uninspired wisecracks, and tedium. To 
substitute the cheerful procedures of the conference group for the 
pain and yearning of intellectual life in the wilderness is to attempt the 
anomaly of manufacturing finished goods without reference to any 
inventory of raw materials. 

Children would just as well know early that if they are ever to think 
great and creative thoughts they will do so alone, in solitude. After 
that, the conference fits appropriately into the cycle. One further sug- 
gestion—and we offer it with becoming timidity. If those who have 
participated in the conference would go, immediately following ad- 
journment, separately out into the wilderness, and there in primeval 
solitude consider thoughtfully the issues and activities of the confer- 
ence, more of its intrinsic virtues might be preserved. 
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. Crawford, Ru undiff, C. Alicia 
nudsen, 
usan B. Riley, Joseph Roemer, Laurence 


. P. Wirth, and F. L. 


Children’s Literature 


ANDREWS, LEonorA. This way to the 
farm. Springfield, Mass., McLoughlin 
Bros., c1939. 64p. $1.25. 

Oversize, large —_ replete with colored 
illustrations. Brief stories for children about 
the animals and experiences associated 
with farm life. The ey vocabulary 
limits its use to the “look and listen” pro- 
cess for younger children, while interme- 
diate grade children may accommodate to it. 


BatcH, Hide-rack  kid- 
1 Thos. Y. Crowell, 1939. 302p. 
2.00. 

An account of a collie’s adventures in a 
packing box, and how he finally made his 
way back to his master. A good dog story 


with the Salmon River country of Idaho as 
the setting. 


BoykIN, ELEANOR. This way, please. 
Macmillan, c1940. 336p. $1.40. 

This is an etiquette book for young 
Americans. It has questions and references 
at the end of each chapter to make more 
personal the principles set forth in the 
text. The style is clear and there are 
practical illustrations of good behavior in- 
cluding such commonplaces as _ introduc- 
tions, giving of invitations and acceptin 
them; also sportsmanship in games as wel 
as in everyday life. 


BrInK, CAROL, comp. Best short 
stories for boys and girls; 6th collec- 
tion. Row, Peterson, c1940. 512p. 
$1.20. 

Collection of twenty-seven stories. chosen 
by Mrs. Brink from her year’s reading of 
juvenile magazines, is arranged in order 
of ease of reading and appeal to boys and 
girls from ten years wp. Good supple- 
mentary and leisure-time reading for many 
occasions. 


Disney, WALT and Ayer, JEAN. Don- 
ald Duck and his friends. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., c1939. 102p. 68c. 

The earmarks of a conventional reader 
have all but disappeared. 

DisNEY, WALT and WaAvLE, ARDRA. 
Here they are. D. C. Heath & Co., 
c1940. 56p. 68c. 


Introduces the comic strip characters: 
Mickey Mouse, Minnie Mouse, Donald Duck, 
and Pluto with which children are al- 
ready familiar. With pleasing repetition 
and easy vocabulary new adventures are 
given. inustrations are brilliant, childlike, 
and story-telling in the best Disney style. 


Disney, WALT and BarucH, Doro- 
THY. Walt Disney’s Pinocchio. D. C. 
Heath, c1940. 90p. 68c. 


Adapted from Collodi, but much shortened 
in the retelling. Swift moving and full of 


action. Illustrations are of well chosen 
incidents in the story and are from the 
movie production. ill doubtless bring 


delight to all child readers of this old 
favorite and to all Walt Disney followers. 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. A family to 
raise. Holiday House, cl939. 93p. 
$2.00. 

The life stories of the opossum, screech 
owl, white-footed mouse, snapping turtle, 
wild duck and coyote are related with sci- 
entific accuracy, appreciation and under- 


standing. For early readers of science 
materials. 


Hatt, May. Writing the juvenile 
story. Boston, the author, cl1939. 229p. 
$2.00. 

There is a minimum of success preaching 
and a maximum of good, practical, and 
convertible advice. Any illusions about 
the inferiority of the juvenile writer's art 
will be quickly dispelled by the reading of 
so much as one chapter. 


MILter, Francis. Thomas A. Edison; 
an inspiring story for boys. Phila., 
Winston, c1940. 320p. $1.50. 

A comprehensive and dramatic story of 
the adventures and achievements of the 
greatest inventor of all times. The work is 
authentic, being based upon original sources 
and documentary records from famous Edi- 
son collections. Its simple style, attractive 
format, and many fine illustrations will 
appeal to every boy and girl of junior and 
senior high school age. 


O’HaraA, Veronica. Learn-to-live 
Ty Beckley-Cardy, c1939. 235p. 


Eight character plays in verse for inter- 
mediate grades and Junior High schools 


1940) 


Every play deals with a real life situation 
in which there is a problem and a satis- 
factory solution. Includes plays for holi- 
days and other special days. A large num- 
ber of characters may take ty in every 
play. Scenery is planned suit the 
equipment of the average cel school. 
Boys and girls would like this, and a 
teacher would find it most helpful in home- 
room or assembly programs. 


PerRY, MARGARET. The Magician’s 
cloak. Henry Holt, 1938. 45p. 

For the child with a brief attention span 
in reading, this book of four fanciful story 
will be a joy. The vocabulary is suited to 
the level of the intermediate grade reader. 
Illustrations in color. 


ReaD, Mary. Keyboard road to 
music land. Bruce Humphries, c1939. 
64p. $1.00. 

en short stories for little children. Six 
of them are about 142 pages each with an 
implied moral. The title story is to help 
children understand musical notations and 
signs. The final story, “The Unhappy Spin- 
ach,” is to make spinach more palatable. 


STRATTON, ELENORE. ng wild pas- 
ture. Harper, 1940. $1.5 

Susan ran down the = and far over 
the meadow. She enjoyed herself very 
much at first, but soon grew tired and 
frightened. Eleanor Stratton, a mother and 
a worker in a New York child guidance 
clinic, has caught the spirit of childhood 
and written a story of beauty about Susan, 
a little girl who ran away from home. 


TANNER, MAuDE. Billy Forget-me- 
so Follett Publishing Co., c1939. 54p. 

1.00. 

Now that Buddy Sharp is six he gets a 
new tooth and meets a brownie, Billy 
Forget-Me-Not, who sings ‘“Forget-me-not 
and you shall see how bright and clean my 
face will be.” When Buddy is seven he 
discovers that Billy Forget-Me-Not is not 


a brownie at all, but is his six-year molar. 
Didactic. 


WaASHBURNE, HELuIz. Fridl, a moun- 
tain boy. Winston, c1939. 266p. $2.00 


A medley of experiences of children fresh 
from the Austrian Alps, told in simple 
language for the junior reader. Variety and 
action enough to.keep the young reader 
engrossed with a framework of fact that 
should make permanent the impressions 
received. Activities of the different seasons 
are included. 


Education and Psychology 


Apam, T. R. Motion pictures in 
adult education. American Assn. for 
Adult Education, 1940. 94p. 75c. 

Distinguishes between attempts to control 
or direct production and the attempt to use 
as educational material what is produced 
for amusement, as was most literature. 
That which has been produced for educa- 
tional purposes seems inclined to fail to 
come to grips with reality. The book is 
og of a stimulant than a guide in this 
e 


BRUECKNER, LEO. The changing ele- 
mentary school. Raid Publishing Co., 
1939. 408p. $3.50 


A qualitative evaluation of the elementary 
schools of the state of New York as a re- 
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sult of analysis of work done in a sampling 
of schools in communities of different sizes. 
This is a unit of the Report of the Regents’ 
Inquiry. Presents data which may consti- 
tute basis for study of other systems and 
individual schools. 


BusweLL, G. T. Remedial reading 
at the college and adult levels. (Sup- 
plementary Educational Monograph 
No. 50). = of Chicago Press, 
1939. 72p. $1.0 


An Bh wren study to discover wheth- 
er certain factors which are known to be 
important elements of the reading process 
can be integrated into a on simple 
but effective remedial program repared 
under subsidy of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 


CILLIE, FRANcoIS. Centralization or 
decentralization? A study in educa- 
tional adaptation. (Contribution to 
Education No. 789). Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940. 105p. $1.60. 


Educational programs in certain com- 
munities in the city of New York having a 
centralized form of educational administra- 
tion are compared with programs in an 
equal number of comparable communities 
in New York state having a decentralized 
form of educational administration. It is 
concluded that certain aspects of the pro- 
gram will prosper regardless of the type of 
administration, certain features will prosper 
best under decentralization, and some as- 
pects will prosper best under centralized 
administration. 


Dotcu, Epwarp. A manual for re- 
medial reading. Garrard Press, 1939. 
166p. 0. 

Succinct review of the approved methods 
of diagnosis and remedy in the field cf 
reading from first grade through high school, 
followed by a brief statement regarding 
prevention of reading deficiencies. 


Farco, Lucite. The library in the 
school; 3d edition. Chicago, American 
Library Association, c1939. 552p. $3.50. 

Although not intended primarily for the 

educator it presents a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the school library today that would 
assist the administrator considerably in 
formulating school policy. The author is 
rofessor of library science in Western 
eserve University and is herself a suc- 
cessful school librarian of many years ex- 
erience. Essential in the training of school 
ibrarians and a significant contribution to 
educational literature. 


Gore, GEORGE. In-service profes- 
sional improvement of Negro public 
school teachers in Tenn. (Contr. to 
Ed., No. 786). Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1940. 142p. $1.85. 

A clear analysis of what the Negro 
teachers, colleges for Negroes, the state 
department of education, and the supervis- 
ors are doing to improve Negro teachers 
in service in Tennessee. Proposals are 


made for the solution of certain sredeastonal 
problems. 


Gray, WILLIAM, comp. and ed. Re- 
cent trends in reading. University of 
Chicago, c1939. 366p. $2.00 


A summary report of the proceedings of 
the Conference on Reading held at the 
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University of Chicago, 1939. Forty-five pa- 

rs read at the conference on basic prob- 
are included in the mono- 
graph. 


HAMLIN, TALBOT. Some European 
architectural libraries. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 110p. $3.00. 

There are suggestions for the architect's 
own library as well as for the general li- 


brary in this study by Columbia's archi- 
tectural librarian. 


HANSBURG, HENRY. Experimental 
study of the effect of the use of the 
print shop in the improvement of 
spelling, reading, and visual percep- 
tion. (Contr. to Ed., No. 776). Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. 
84p. $1.60. 


A study of the effect of print shop activ- 
ity upon spelling, reading, visual percep- 
tion, and reversal in language activities. 
Major findings are that spelling learning 
can be transferred from printing to writ- 
ten spelling; printing processes do not make 
for better comprehension in reading except 
possibly in word recognition. 


Harris, ALBERT. How to increase 
$3.00.” ability. Longmans, 1940. 403p. 
.00. 


May be considered a guide to diagnostic 
and remedial methods in reading. Presents 
in logical treatment the problems involved 
in determining the causes of deficiencies, 
and the approved remedial measures that 
may be applied. Appended list of tests 
and book lists constitute valuable source 
material. 


Jounson, B. Lamar. Vitalizing a 
college library. American Library As- 
sociation, 1939. 122p. $2.00. 

Both educational and library history are 
being made at Stephens. Let no one sa 
the American college is not teaching with 
books before reading this vital document 
of one institution’s program. 


KNoTT, WIDNELL. Influence of tax- 
leeway on educational adaptability. 
(Contr. to Ed., No. 785) Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. 


1.60. 

study of the effect of the potential tax 
revenues of New York communities on 
their capacity for purposeful adjustment of 
education. he author reaches the rather 
obvious conclusion that the educational 
adaptability of the community depends 
largely upon the community's tax-leeway, 
but that state aid will assist local educa- 
tional adaptability. 


NEsTRICK, W. VirciL. Constructional 
activities of adult males. (Contr. to 
Ed., No. 780). Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1939. 178p. $1.60. 

A doctoral dissertation studies the factors 
that determine the male adult's recreational 
or hobby activities. Interesting to anyone 


concerned with a program for leisure time 
for the adult. 


NEWLON, JESSE. Education for de- 
mocracy in our time. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1939. 242p. $2.50. 


Standing positively for democracy, the 
author discusses lucidly, and at times chal- 
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lengingly, the contemporary crisis. in 
thought arising from the conflict between 
the democratic and authoritarian systems 
of values. His suggested social program 
for the American school, while not unique, 
is stimulating; his analysis of teacher-labor 
union relations, illuminating. 


Roos, JEAN, ed. By way of intro- 
duction; a book list for young people. 
American Library Assn., 1938. 130p. 
65c. 

1200 books for high-school-age readers 
just beginning to read adult literature, class- 
ified by their broad reading interests and 
alluringly annotated. 


SANFORD, CHARLES, and others. Stu- 
dent teaching. Champaign, IIll.: Stipes 
Publishing Co., c1940. 164p. $1.70. 

A manual for student teachers and regu- 
lar members of the staff prepared from the 
conservative point of view primarily for 
use on the secondary school level. Contains 
suggestions concerning desirable procedures 
in observing, participating, and assuming 
the whole responsibility for class activities. 
Forms are included for recording informa- 
tion on secondary school pupils and for 
eens student teachers. ample lesson 

ans are included for grades two to six. 

uggested units of work for grades nine 
and eleven illustrate methods of teaching 
the unit. A valuable guide to supplement 
an introductory course in teaching methods. 


Spears, The emerging high- 
school curriculum and its direction. 
American Book Co., c1940. 400p. $2.50. 

Essentially a description of newer cur- 
riculum programs on the secondary level 
including rural and urban situations. One 
chapter is devoted to a summary of the 
trends in the development of the secondary 
curriculum. A comparison is made of the 
several bases of organizing the curriculum. 
The main emphasis is upon the responsibili- 
ty of the secondary school principal for 
assuming leadership in improving the life 
of the school. 


Stanford Educational Conference. 
Social education. Macmillan, 1939. 
312p. 

This volume contains copies of a_ series 
of addresses given at the Stanford Educa- 
tion Conference in the summer of 1939. The 
series is noteworthy because of the way in 
which the chapters abe ee a logically co- 
herent sequence of thinking about that as- 
pect of education which the writers desig- 
nate as “social.” Apparently a great deal 
of planning entered into the arrangement 
of the Conference or the editing (probably 
both). Teachers and administrators will 
find this to be a readable and stimulating 
discussion of possible ways to meet more 
adequately the educational needs of young 
Americans, and, through this means, of 
meeting more adequately the needs of most 
Americans—young and old. P 


Tuomas, Mitton. A bibliography of 
John Dewey, 1882-1939. Columbia 
University Press, 1939. 246p. $3.00. 

The first 159 pages are devoted to a bibli- 
ographical list of Dewey's writings. These 
are arranged chronologically. The second 
part of the book consists of 45 pages of 
bibliographical citations to writings about 
John Dewey. Without question, this is a 
valuable reference to the written expres- 
sion of the most prolific writer in the field 
of philosophy that America has produced. 


. 
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Valuable as it is, its value to the general 
student would be enhanced if the bibliogra- 
phies included were annotated. Perhaps 
— task will be undertaken in a subsequent 
volume. 


Tyter, I. Kerru. Spelling as a sec- 
ondary learning. (Contr. to Ed. No. 
781). Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. 116p. $1.60 

A carefully controlled study of the ability 
of sixth-grade children to learn to spell un- 
usual words as a secondary learning pro- 
cess in connection with activities. Three 
experimental and one control group 
are employe eliable differences are 
found between the groups according to 
the controls involved. 


Wane, NEwMan. Post-primary edu- 
cation in the primary schools of Scot- 
land, 1872-1936. University of London 
Press, 1938. 275p. $2.00. 

An intensive study of the history of the 
oes ga of education in Scotland for ado- 
escent boys and girls. Carefully docu- 
mented, this study is undoubtedly the most 
authentic and comprehensive survey of this 
program that is available. 


WALTER, FRANK. Periodicals for the 
small and medium-sized libraries. 
American Library Association, 1939. 
93p. 75c. 


This is the 7th edition of a standard guide 
roviding details about the magazines most 
requently found in American libraries. 


WARREN, ConstTANCE. New design for 
ed s education. Stokes, 1940. 277p. 


The president of a woman's college writes 
a ingly, standing well over on the 
eft wing 


Literature 


Brinic, Myron. Anne Minton’s life. 
Farrar & Rinehart, c1939. 279p. $2.50. 

twelve hours. In that time a young girl 
stands on a led, fifteen stories 
above the street and fina jumps to her 
death. Reviews the girl's lite and the lives 
of a number of the watehers. The inci- 
dent is based on a similar happening in real 
life and the book sounds like a reporter’s 
account as written by a psychiatrist who 
imagined the background of the people 
who stood around and watched, hoping 
that the girl really would jump. 


CHEKHOV, ANTON. The sea_ gull; 
trans. by Stark Young. Scribners, 
1939. 145p. $2.50. 

According to the preface by Stark Young, 
the work is a translation, not an adapta- 
tion. Critics have praised it because it is 
like Chekhov or because it is unlike Chek- 
hov. The translation is a smooth one, done 
in easy clear style. 


CrarpI, JoHN. Homeward to Amer- 
ica. H. Holt, c1940. 62p. $1.50. 

Thirty-four first poems which won the 
1939 Hopwood poetry prize. The problem 
of Americanism is presented with deliber- 
ate persuasion and great delicacy. The time 
is ripe for such a volume to appear on the 
market. Poetry lovers will watch this 
author’s growth with interest. 
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CONNOLLY, CyrIL. Enemies of prom- 
ne Brown & Co., 1939. 340p. 


A brief and piquant survey of modern 
poetry and prose reveals the enemies from 
which no young writer is secure. To sub- 
stantiate his claims as a critic Mr. Connolly 
concludes with a charming account of his 
boyhood. A four star book for the shelves 
of criticism and contemporary literature. 


Doucias, Emma. My life and I. 
Van Nort & Co., c1938. 245p. 


With remarkable clearness the author 
looks back over seventy-four years, culling 
out with rare discrimination experiences 
from her widely traveled life at home and 
abroad, which experiences she weaves 
skilfully on the loom of memory into a de- 
a autobiographical fabric of literary 
charm. 


Gann, ERNEST. Sky roads. Crowell, 
21940. 122p. $2.00. 

A pilot of the American Airlines takes us 
with him on his flight from Chicago to New 
York. He tells about the rigid inspection of 
airplanes after 500 hours of flight, the care- 
ful selection and preparation of pilots. He 
also explains about charts, instruments, and 
weather conditions including many of the 
charts for our inspection. Many photo- 
graphs make this a useful and readable 
book for anyone over 12 years of age. 


GRIMES, WILLARD. Veri-tasse; a cup 
of thoughtful verse. Bruce Humphries, 
1939. 78p. $1.50. 

Three dozen sonnets and two score frag- 
ments written in Harvard undergraduate 
days with later revisions. The volley of 
unanswered questions in both octave and 
sestet of the sonnets, suggestive of a semi- 
pessimistic philosophy, are more hauntingly 
a than the melody and rhythm of 
the lines 


Hatt, ANNA G. Nansen. Viking, 
1940. 165p. $2.50. 

More exciting than any novel is this story 
of the late Fridtjof Nansen, Norwegian ex- 
plorer, scientist, statesman. Nansen never 
once realized how great a hero he was in 
the eyes of others. Artzybasheff’s brilliantly 
executed illustrations in blue and white 
are accord with the spirit of 
the Recommended for all over 12 
“Of age. 


1940 EDITION 


Curriculum Records 
of the Children’s School 
National College of Education 
NOW READY 


on curriculum problems. 
supervisors. 


Evanston, I!!. 


Over 500 pages of records and photographs 
showing the results of an experimental attack 
This book contains 
copies of both group and indiv dual records 
from nursery school through sixth grade, and 
has proved a helpful guide to teschers and 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


STUDENT TEACHING 


Introducing 
ayer caw 4 C. W. Sanford 
Universa 
Modern designs | he . 
looking equipment program! — A new basic text for student (practise) 
teaching classes by authors of long ex- 
perience in this field. This book meets a 


felt need, giving direction and coherence 
to the entire program of student teaching. 


164 pages ..... $1.70 
Write for 


30 Day Free Examination Copy To 


STIPES PUBLISHING CO. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Ameruan Envoy Desk No. 362 


HE American Envoy line includes class- 

room chairs, desks, and tablet-arm chairs in 
striking contrast to anything heretofore built. 
Construction is on a monosteel principle new 
to the seating industry. It combines beauty, 


posture, comfort, lightness, strength and econ- Several styles of S.V.E. Pro- 
jectors for shuwing single or 


omy in a degree never before attained. ™ 
2” x 2” glass slides are avail- 
OU have only to look at this. new American Uni- 
versal line to realize that it is years ahead in AA. Write for catalog. 
beauty. Closer examination will show you that it is 
also superior in posture, ‘ : 
comfort, materials, finish 
and construction and 
that it has use values 
never before built into 
school seating. 

This desk incorporates 
distinctive, new sight- 
conservation features. 
These new lines are ideal for 
educators who are planning 
@ progressive equipment 

prograri. 


TO THE MIND 
OF YOUR 
AUDIENCE 


with 


PICTUROLS 


Lessons which are taught through the eye as 
well as the ear make a lasting impression. 
American Universal Desk No. 333 Picturols—the convenient strips of 35 mm _ . 
film containing series of still pictures—are 
available on many religious subjects. They 


~ can be easily projected with light, powerful 
Company SVE Projectors and can be shown to best 
advantage on Glowhite screens. Write for 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN ; Picturol and Projector catalogs! 
ers ish Society For Visual Fducation, Inc. 


ood Dept. 2-PJ 100 E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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1915 -1940 


1940 is the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Iroquois Publishing Company 


TWO COMPLETELY MODERN TEXTS for YOUR SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY, 1940 
EDITION 
by 
ABRAMS AND THURSTON 


Provides an up-to-the-minute story 


Old World today. WORLD GEOG- 
RAPHY clarifies the whys and 
wherefores of these changes by or- 
ganizing the pupils geographic 
knowledge around world events and 
emphasizing the economic impor- 
tance of countries and dependencies. 


of important developments which are 
affecting the United States and the 


AMERICAN HISTORY, COMPLETE, 
1940 EDITION 
by 
SOUTHWORTH AND SOUTHWORTH 


A completely modernized edition of 
a text already widely used and ac- 
claimed by schools throughout the 
country. Covers the history of our 
country from its discovery to the 
present day. All the outstanding 
events of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion are included. Up-to-date; com- 
plete; the style of presentation is un- 
usually clear and interesting. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse. New York 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
PRINTING e ENGRAVING 
LITHOGRAPHING 


| 
cS 
ww 
Publishers of 
| School and College Annuals 


Just Off Press 


EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1500-1815 
by 
MITCHELL B. GARRETT 
University of North Carolina 


728 pages $4.00 list 


A running, human account of man’s advancement from the breakdown of feudalism to 
the formation of the Quadruple Alliance, this book gives a thorough grounding and 
knowledge of European History. Its clarity of stat t, the el t of human interest, 
the equitable distribution of emphasis, the fifteen detailed maps, and the many illustra- 
tions are among the salient features. 


This is a TEXTBOOK for UNDERGRADUATES rather than a treatise for the edification 
of graduate students. It is so written that undergraduates can easily read it, readily 
understand it, and thoroughly enjoy it along with getting a firm knowledge of the 
European panorama during the era 1500-1815. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 


A LONG-AWAITED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


READER’S GUIDE 
TO PROSE FICTION 


i by ELBERT LENROW 


for the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum 
Progressive Education Association 
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interest and th work ba itle is a panied by a description pees 
which 1 ily su ‘ but goes far in interpreting the viewpoint. Over 7 Soe 
S35 pe nt of the 1 eis iisied 1ve been written since 1900 A fifty-page discus ae 
A ti ig 
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